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With The Editor 


The Social Incarnation 


Belief in “the incarnation” is slowly 
but surely coming out of faith into fact, 
out of theology into experience, out of 
creed into deed, out of the character of 
individuals into their human relation- 
ships one with another in community 
life. This movement of personal reli- 
gious ideals toward social realization is 
not in itself new, however recent some 
of its tendencies may be. The high 
tides of every faith have democratized 
religion. Time and again the reviving 
of the old Jewish genius for religion 
expressed itself at some sacred feast 
in joyous comradeship, in new neigh- 
borship, and in national unity unat- 
tained before. Even when the mythol- 
ogy of pagan Rome had strongest hold 
upon the personal and public life of the 
empire, it made of the home its shrine, 
of kinship its bond, of birth, marriage 
and death its sacraments, and of the 
very fireplace its altar. Among our 
Aryan ancestors, “the ancient ‘city” 
was not “a collection of houses built 
by coniract for investment, where 
children are not wanted or provided 
for.” It was a religious compact be- 
tween families and tribes which dis- 
covered that they had more to unite 
than to divide them. And so they built 
a central altar which became their 
“citadel,” surrounded it by a moat into 
which thev cast the soil from their na- 


produced them. 


tive heaths, and passing through light 
brush fires to consume everything that 
could separate them, they founded “the 
city” of their brotherhood. 


Of the birth hour of the Christian 
church, when the spirit of the Son of 
Man is said to have “filled” all his 
disciples, it is written ;—“The multitude 
of them that believed were of one 
heart and one soul,” “were together ;” 
“neither said any of them that aught 
of the things he possessed was his own, 
but they had all things common, and 
sold their possessions and goods and 
parted them to all men as every man 
had need,” “neither was there any 
among them that lacked.” These so- 
cial results of primitive Christianity 
seem to have been attended with an in- 
crease of the religious power which 
‘or, it follows that 
“with great power gave the apostles 
their witness and great grace was upon 
them all.” The religious communion 
and the social fellowship, which thus 
sprung from a common source, indis- 
tinguishably flowed on and out in the 
mighty stream of the common life. And 
so this Christian folk are described as 
“continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, prais- 
ing God and having favor with all the 
people.” And it is significantly noted, 
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“The Lord added unto them day by 
day such as were being saved.” 

Whenever the successors of these 
primitive Christians, however remote 
from them in type, have been re-filled 
with the spirit of the Son of Man, 
some such social results have always 
attended every new Pentecost. The 
forms of relationship and action in 
which the spirit has found 
human expression have varied, as they 
ever will; but they have never failed 
to effect a result closely akin to, if not 
identical with, that which at first caused 
the outside world to exclaim in won- 
der, “What meaneth this?” 


divine 


Among the Franciscans in Italy or 
the Wesleyans in England, or whoever 
else were filled by that same spirit, the 
new life has been surely seen practi- 
cally spiritualizing the physical, sancti- 
fying the secular, fraternizing business, 
Christianizing the state, evangelizing 
society and humanizing religion. 


As religion becomes more human, it 
will be seen to be no less divine, even 
as many have been constrained to rec- 
ognize Him to be “Son of God,” who 
called Himself, and more really than 
any other was, “Son of Man.” It may 
not be so exclusively ecclesiastical, but 
it will be no less a personal faith for 
being translated into communal terms. 
“Incarnation” is breaking through the 
boundaries of dogma into the domain 
of life. The conscientious believer in 
it as a cardinal tenet cannot honestly 
fail to carry it out into the corollaries 
of daily action. It must and will more 
and more find expression in terms of 
economic values and of industrial rela- 
tionship at whatever cost of personal 
profits, or of change in the social order. 
It will yet free enough voters from 
blind allegiance to a pagan partisan- 
ship to make possible a “City of God.” 
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Federation of Labor versus the 
Socialist Vote. 


Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the meeting of the American Feder- 
ation of labor at San Francisco was the 
tact that its delegates were unmoveil 
in maintaining the attitude of trades 
unions toward socialism by the re- 
markable increase of the socialist vote 
throughout the country. That they 
were not confronted by the socialistic 
resolutions usually submitted as a test 
of strength, is also significant. Evi- 
dently the socialist party did not care 
to offset its increased strength at the 
polls with its weakness in the Federa- 
tion. But when the lines were parti- 
ally drawn on the convention’s loyalty 
to the straight trade union leadership 
of Samuel Gompers and the executive 
board, the unanimity and enthusiasm 
with which they were re-elected were 
decisive enough to put at rest for the 
present at least both the hopes of the 
socialists and the fears of the enemies 
of trade unionism that the American 
labor movement even tends to be 
radical. 


But the warning to employers can- 
not be too often or emphatically reit- 
erated that such may not always be the 
case. One of their number, Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Filene, of Boston, in a recent 
address in that city so completely voic- 
ed the conviction of THE Commons on 
this point that we are tempted to back 
up our repeated expression of it with 
his pointed argument. In case the 
employers cause a reaction against this 
conservative tendency in the ranks of 
labor by their opposition to trades 
unionism, Mr. Filene thinks they will 
“be forced to endeavor to weaken the 
unions in every way, and many years 
of struggle and loss to both sides must 
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pass before we can again place our- 
selves and the uniofs in the favorable 
position we are in today.” Admitting 
that the present policy toward the ex- 
istence of trades unions “is at best not 
more than neutral,” he concludes with 
this significant appeal: “I urge with 
all my power that the time has come to 
change this policy to one of definite 
purpose to make the unions better by 
encouraging our best and most valu- 
able employees to join them and to be- 
come active workers in them.” Rare 
sanity this, not only in view of present 
tendencies but of. the industrial history 
of the past! 


A Crucial Issue with Organized 
Labor 


Some local labor unions at Chicago 
and elsewhere have long been testing 
their strength with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor over the issue whether 
trades unions should be wholly or par- 
tially organized. Wherever else it has 
been tested by events, the verdict has 
not been uncertain. How dangerous a 
thing it is, both to labor and the com- 
munity, for a sectional trades organi- 
zation to be independent of the national 
body has been quite sufficiently demon- 
strated in Colorado. What a nuisance 
both to employers and employes local 
unions can be when not within imme- 
diate reach of a competent appellate 
authority, is proved by every jurisdic- 
tional dispute between them. The 
courageous determination of the Amer- 
ican Federation’s executive board and 
convention representatives to drag all 
the way in or drive all the way out the 
“‘go-as-you-please” constituent bodies 
has been asserted none too soon to 
save the respect for and loyalty to 
trade unionism. The San Francisco 
convention reinspired confidence within 
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and without its membership by the way 
it brought to its bar for judgment 
recalcitrant bodies as formidable as the 
Chicago Federation of Labor itself. 


Ebb and Flow in Illinois 


The suggestion that the state of II- 
linois should assume care of all the 
insane within its borders, which was 
made by County Commissioner Fore- 
man in the last number of THE Com- 
MONS, has borne fruit already. The 
“sense” of the Illinois Conference of 
Charities was voted to be that “the 
state should at the coming session of 
the Legislature provide measures to 
give state care to all the insane of II- 
linois whether confined in county 
alms houses or maintained in private 
families.” 

The superintendent of compulsory 
education in Chicago laid startling em- 
phasis upon divorce as chief among the 
conditions leading to juvenile delin- 
quency. “I speak advisedly when I 
say that incompatibility, intemperance 
and immorality among parents is the 
cause of 75 per cent of the juvenile 
truancy and: delinquency in Chicago.” 
To this charge he added this stinging 
rebuke, “The social conditions among 
parents in Chicago, revealed by the en- 
forcement of the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law is a disgrace to modern civil- 
ization. The country has gone divorce 
crazy.” The results, as he computed 
them, are “that thousands of children 
are half orphaned by court decisions, 
and their futures are imperilled. De- 
sertion is the poor man’s divorce, and 
there are thousands of men who desert 
their wives and families to leave them 
at the mercy of the world.” “This,” 
he adds, “is the real American peril.” 

The plans submitted to the same 
body by the Federated Wemen’s Clubs 
to aid in the enactment and enforce- 
ment of legislation regulating town, 
county and state institutions will be 
furnished to our readers in THE 
Commons for January by the author 
of their committee’s report. The 
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women of the state have rallied 
to the rescue of its county insti- 
tutions none too soon. For, the 
reports of the local auxiliary com- 
mittee of the States Board of Charities, 
which are said to be surprisingly un- 
biased and intelligent, warranted the 
chairman of another committee in de- 
claring their position to be “the skele- 
ton in the closet of our domestic com- 
monwealth.” 

Those, who successfully urged the 
enactment of the new child labor law 


against the bitterest opposition of the | 


glass manafuactures in the state, took 
great satisfaction in the report of the 
chief state factory inspector, Mr. Ed- 
gar T. Davies, respecting the effect of 
the law upon this industry. Contrary 
to the claim advanced during the hear- 
ing upon the bill, that the law would 
force the immediate removal of the 
glass factories from the state, the in- 
spector showed that not only had none 
of the old glass factories prepared to 
remove, but that two new glass facto- 
ries had moved into the state. The de- 
cision of the state court of appeals, 
against which the mining operators 
had strenuously contended, applies the 
child labor law to the coal mines of the 
state, liberating many hundreds of 
children from working in the dark to 
attend the public schools. The chil- 
dren in the sweat shops have been re- 
duced from 14.9 per cent to 8.2 per 
cent of all these shop workers since the 
law weut into operation less than two 
years ago. In Chicago alone the in- 
crease of 8,000 school attendants, over 
and above what should be attributed to 
the growth in population, is due to the 
operation of the law. 


The First Endowed School of 
Philanthropy 


One hardly knows whether to extend 
the heartiest congratulations to the 
whole cause of philanthropy, or to the 
city of New York or to Mr. John S. 
Kennedy. His endowment of the 


School of Philanthropy with the muni- 
ficent income of $10,000 a year, added 
to his former gift of the first “United 
Charities 


Building’ makes him twice 
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over a most uniquely original giver. 
It is a great thing for a man to be cred- 
ited with two such first gifts that 
so fundamentally underlie all other 
giving. New York city can now also 
boast of possessing in the School of 
Philanthropy the only equipped and 
endowed educational institution of its 
kind in the world, which, however, 
London, Boston, and Chicago are 
struggling hard to duplicate. The 
whole cause of philanthropic, social, 
civic, and industrial betterment will 
more and more depend upon _ the 
thoroughness, not only of the general, 
but of the technical training of those 
who are in its administrative leader- 
ship and subordinate executive posi- 
tions. 


Types of Settlements in Print 
and Picture 


We begin in this number a series of 
carefully prepared and liberally il- 
lustrated articles descriptive of typical 
social settlements in this country and 
abroad. It perhaps needs no apology 
that we lead off with Chicago Com- 
mons, because, through all the years in 
which it bore alone the almost unre- 
quited burden of publishing THE Com- 
MONS, before it could be placed upon 
its present business basis, the Decem- 
ber number of the magazine has been 
largely devoted to the year’s work of 
this settlement. This presentation, how- 
ever, is confined to the general aspects 
of its work, the details of which are 
reserved for an illustrated pamphlet, 
which will soon be issued to those 
known to be especially interested or on 
application. Through at least twelve 
numbers our readers may _ expect 
this series of articles to be continued 
by the most capable head workers 
found to be available on both sides of 
the water. 





We call the attention of our readers to the 
complete and serviceable index at the end of this 
number. Through its use we trust that the con- 
tents of The Commons for 1904 will have an 
accessibility to whieh its value entitles it, and 


which will give a wider usefulness to its store of 


tuformation and comment. 
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A Social Center for Civic Co-operation 


Chicago Commons 
By Graham Taylor, Resident Warden 


America needs discovering over 
again. A new America is coming to 
be. It is being made of all the old 
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peoples, but in combination so new that 
their life together is almost as unknown 
and strange as the land was to the dis- 


coverers. Ships were not more neces- ° 


sary to the explorers in finding the new 
world, than centers of popula- 
tion were to the colonists in 
founding the new nation, At 
the geographical centers of 
their original towns our New 
England forefathers forged 
three links of association for 
the common interest. Their 
“center” church was like the 
flag staff of the common- 
wealth which kept floating 
high over the heads of all 
their ideals of life, individual 
and social. Closely allied with 
it was the free school, the bul- 
wark of the state and the 
buckler to the citizen, in being 
a common possession to which 
all had more equal right than 
to anything except the village 
green. Under-girding both and repre- 
senting the whole community was the 
Town Meeting, where freemen met on 
an equality never realizd before. 








3ut our populations no sooner be- 
came diverse in race and religion and 
subdivided in industrial occupations and 
interests, than they began to lose these 
centers of association. The churches 
continued to hold up the common ideals 
of religion and generate the power for 
self-sacrificing service. But as they 
themselves were divided more and more 
by the very intensity of religious con- 
viction, they became less and less abic 
to rally the whole community for unit- 
ed action. The towns fast and far out- 
grew the political possibilities of the 
Town Meeting. But the more effective 
party caucus, primary and convention 
were sorry and divisive substitutes for 
its social cooperation. The public school 
remains not only all that it was planned 
to be, but with far more possibilities 
of neighborhood helpfulness than was 
even dreamed of until very recently. 

Meanwhile in America as no where 





From sunny Italy to eight below zero. 


else in the world a common denomina- 
tor is needed to solve the problem of 
our increasingly cosmopolitan popula- 
tion and complicated life. The lesson 
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of living and working together which 
our forefathers learned so well under 
their simple conditions, we must learn 
over again in a complexity of life hith- 
erto unequaled in any land or age. To 
recover some sort of a center and bond 
of fellowship and co-operation, under 
the changed conditions of life and la- 
bor in all our cities. many of our small- 
er towns and even in country places, 
has become more and more of a so- 
cial, political and moral, not to say hu- 
man, necessity. For it is just those 
populations which have lost or never 
had their centers of neighborly and pa- 
triotic co-operation that have been the 
worst prey of corrupt politics and the 
boss, of class distinction and the dema- 
gogue, and of a sectarianism suicidal 
to religion. To restore the spirit and 
bond of neighborship is the need of the 
hour. To beget the consciousness of 
each other, a respect for each other's 
characteristic differences, and enough 
of a give-and-take good fellowship to 
live and work with each other has be- 
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come as imperative as the instinct of 
self-preservation. 














First View of Lake Michigan. 


This call out of the great deep of the 
common life was answered out of the 
depth of some individual lives. A heart 











The landscape where there are 60,000 people 





to the square mile. 














part at least, are supplied at 
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hunger for a larger share of the race 
life, a greater part in real things, a 
conscious identity with the common life 
sprung up here and there among those 
who, for one reason or another, felt 
more or less apart from human kind. 
So, more by an instinctive impulse than 
by any concerted movement, groups of 
men and women, at first only from the 
universities, but more and more from 
other and equally adequate sources of 
supply, took up their residence among 
and became a part of the res- _ 
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the neighborhood is supposed to offer 
the most of social privilege or pres- 
tige. We are here to be all we can to 
the people and to receive all they are 
to us as friends and neighbors. We as- 
sume the full obligations and claim all 
the rights of citizenship in a communi- 
ty with whose interests we identify our- 
selves, whose conditions we share and 
for whose home happiness, material 
welfare, political freedom and _ social 
privilege and progress we try to do our 





idential population in the in- 
dustrial districts of the cities. 


Thus social _ settlements 
arose almost spontaneously, 
just where the density of pop- 
ulation and complexity of life 
most lacked and demanded the 
ideal, the initiative and the 
common ground which, in 


these co-operative centers. 
We, who are at Chicago 
Commons to share the com- 
mon lot, choose to _ live, 
for our own and others’ sake, 
where we seem to be most 
needed, rather than where 





Kindergarten gets its first look at the milk supply. 
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Opening Day at the Playground. 


part. When in order to be entrusted 
with and legally hold the tenure of a 
building and its equipment for neigh- 
borhood service, a few friends of the 
settlement and its community were in- 
corporated under the laws of Illinois 
into the very informally organized Chi- 
cago Commons Assocation, its purpose 
was formulated for the articles of in- 
corporation thus: “The object for 





Breathing Drill at Camp. 


which it is formed is to provide a cen- 
ter of a higher civic and social life, to 
initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tonal and philanthropic enterprises, and 
to investigate and improve conditions 
in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 


3ut in the fellowship of its work 
Chicago Commons is as little of an or- 
ganization and as much of a personal 
relationship as it can be made. It seeks 
to unify and help all other organiza- 
tions and people in the neighborhood 
that make for righteousness and broth- 
erhood. It is not a church, but is a 
helper of all the churches and is in 
active co-operation with the only Eng- 
lish speaking congregation among 


| them. It is not a charity, but aids in the 
] organization and mutual helpfulness of 
| all charitable agencies. It is not a 
| school, but is in tributary sympathy 


and action with the public schools to 
which it will give up any part of its 
work that they will take up. It is non- 


' partisan, but has been a rallying point 


whence the balance of political power 
has been effectively wielded in alder- 
manic and legislative elections for near- 
lv a decade. It is not an exclusive so- 
cial circle, but aspires to be a center 
and source of the best social life and 
the highest civic patriotism: It is not 
a “class conscious” group, but refusing 
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Distance permits of only an 


to be classified, strives to interpret 
classes to each other and to mediate for 
a just industrial peace. 

Long before there was any organiza- 
tion or any property or equipment to re- 
quire it, the Chicago Commons house- 
hold became a center for the simple 
and natural interchange of personal 
values. Representatives of most of the 
twenty or more nationalities constitut- 
ing the very cosmopolitan population, 
for the first time met on common 
ground, and found in each other so 
much to interest, respect and attract, 
that a new bond of neighborly relation- 
ship and co-operation was naturally 
formed. For ten years this good fellow- 
ship has deepened and spread. Par- 
ents were re-introduced both to their 
children and to each other, and, from 
the natural “freemasonry” of their 
boys and girls, became “hale fellows 
well met.” A new neighborliness spon- 
taneously sprang up around the com- 
mon center, which has always had a 
family at the heart of it. An unfailing 
succession of capable and unpaid resi- 
dent and non-resident workers have 


oecasional visit to the parks. 


Where parks are needed. 
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given and received character values and 
help to self help in equal proportions 
with the neighbors. A still larger num- 
ber of those, differing from each other 
in circumstances, in views and in per- 
sonal interests, were here interpreted 
to one another. Employers and em- 
ployees, suburban residents and tene- 
ment dwellers, radicals and conserva- 
tives, partisans and sectarians, exclu- 
sives and common folk came to be to 
each other by turns nothing more or 





“Story Hour” at 
less than men and women. And 
fellow citizens became friends. 

Out of these personal . affiliations 
there gradually arose a series of social 
clubs with varying aims and*methods. 
Their educational value has always been 
real and designed. But the educational 
purpose and method have always been 
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held secondary, and even incidental, to 
their primary and most effective social 
aim. While the Choral Club, for in- 
stance, has steadily raised its standard 
of musical taste and acheivement, it 
has grown up around the rare spirit of 
fraternity and service which character- 
izes it. Its “Guild of Song for the Suf- 
fering” in co-operation with work of 
the district visiting nurse makes music 
a medium of higher worth than the 
study of it for its own sake could ever 
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Camp Commons. 


be. The programs of the Woman's 
Club have intellectually developed 
every one of its many members who 
have participated in them, but the glo- 
rious good fellowship of its member- 
ship, and its enlistment of personal in- 
terest and help in an ever widening 
range of neighborhood, civic and social 
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At the Day Nursery. 


co-operation has far more developed 
the nature, broadened the life and in- 
creased the practical efficiency of every 
woman. While the results of educa- 
tional effort could not be more direct 
than those attained in the manual train- 
ing and in the domestic science depart- 





Dish-washing at Camp. 


ments, for instance, yet the reflexive 
influence of settlement life and service 
is educationally as effective and even 
wider reaching. Here students of 
neighboring universities and profes- 
sional schools have found such valuable 





first-hand contact with life that Chi- 
cago Commons has come to be an in- 
ter-academic center whose advantages 
are so widely sought that a waiting list 
of applicants for residence affords us 
a wider range of choice. A settlement 
fellowship has been maintained here by 
the students and professors of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the past eight 
years. The Fellow of the College Set- 
tlements Association is now in resi- 
dence. Whole classes, with their in- 
structors are frequently in attendance 
upon regular or special occasions. Ini- 
tiative was given by this settlement to 
the Institute of Social Science and Arts, 
the training school for philanthropic 
and social service, which has recently 
been established in this city by the co- 
operation of experts at the head of 
specialized agencies with the University 
of Chicago. In addition to directing 
these departments of instruction at the 
University of Chicago, the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and the settle- 
ment, the warden during the ten years 
of his residence, has so constantly re- 
sponded to widely scattered calls for 
popular teaching that an extension lec- 
tureship has informally developed with 
more regularly recurring opportunities 
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for brief courses at educational and 
other centers throughout the country 
than can possibily be taken advantage 
of, 

By a more direct medium .of ex- 
change than money, industrial values 
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which numbered fifty-eight over against 
an honest minority of only ten. After 
eight years of struggle, in which the 
Community Club became the live-wire 
of the Municipal Voter’s League, its 
aldermen haye been among the ablest 
and most aggressive constitu- 








And 960,000 peoplein Chicago have no bathing facilities. 


have been interchanged at Chicago 
Commons. Without fear or favor men 
have expressed themselves, and have 
been interpreted to each other across 
the lines of industrial cleavage and class 
antagonism. Extreme radicalism has 
well nigh disappeared through the safe- 
ty valve of free speech. The “free- 
floor” discussions, having fulfilled their 
function in establishing respect for in- 
dividual convictions and freedom of 
personal expression, has been supersed- 
ed by a club of neighborhood men, for 
social fellowship in the study and prac- 
tice of good citizenship. Such has been 
the confidence inspired by the some- 
times costly impartiality of the settle- 
ment’s independent attitude, that the 
services of its warden are sought for 
the arbitration of industrial disputes. 


The contrast between the politics of 
the ward and its representatives in the 
City Council before and after the bal- 
ance of political began to be wielded by 
its independent vote, emphasizes as 
nothing else can the value of such cen- 
ters for promoting and perpetuating 
good citizenship. For years this ward 
regularly furnished its full quota to the 
“sang” majority in the council chamber, 


— ents of an honest majority of 
gilt fifty-five easily controlling the 

"| remnant of fifteen “gray 
wolves” still surviving the 
killing-off of the pack. The 
judge presiding over the elec- 
tion commissioners declares 
that in as many years of serv- 
ice he has never known the 
voters of a district better to 
understand the election law 
and more fearlessly and inde- 
pendently to enforce it. The 
citizens thus emancipated, 
take more intelligent interest 
in the departments of city 
administration and their 
work in the ward, in the 
progress of the schools over whose pub- 
lic occasions their aldermen now pre- 
side, and in the municipal policy with 
reference to street railways and other 
questions of common concern. 

These wider aspects of the settlement 
work, although of most interest to the 








Wash Day at Camp Commons. 


general reader, do not even indicate 
the influence of the house as a neigbor- 
hood center upon individual character, 
home life, and the social relationships 
of the community. The few pictures, 
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Camp Commons, near Elgin, Ill. 


to which limited space confines our de- 
scription, can only faintly suggest the 
ways in which personal ideals are lift- 
ed, tastes are cultivated, pleasures are 
purified, labor is lightened, friendships 
are deepened as they are formed about 
higher interests, and the religion of re- 
lationship to the divine and the human 
is realized. 

The intellectual, manual, recrea- 
tive, civic, ethical and_ religious 
work with the multi- 
tude of small groups, 
centering at and man- 
aged by the house, in- 
doors, on playground 
in park, museum and 
“Camp Commons,” by 
no means measures its 
influence. For, outside 
organizations using its 
facilities in their own 
or neighborhood inter- 
ests are as effective as 
anything attempted by 
the residents. The gym- 
nasium is at the daily 
disposal of the neigh- 
boring Montefiore pub- 
lic school, whose build- 
ing is pitifully  in- 
adequate for the neediest children to be 
found in the city. Alumni associations 
of three public schools regularly meet 
here, as does the “Sisters’” School 


Club of St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic 
parish. The Armenian colony unites 
its diverse interests under our roof: 
the nationalists, the old Gregorian 
church and the Protestant mission, 
meeting separately and sometimes to- 
gether. The alumni and other associa- 
tions of Lutheran churches, and also a 
Catholic temperance order are equally 
at home in this common ground. Pleas- 
ure clubs, athletic associations, private 





A Corner of the Cooking School. 


musical and elocution classes share the 
hospitality of the house. 

The telephone’ exchange _ girls 
through a self-governing club supply 
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other settlement organizations with en- 
tertainment programs and assist in oth- 
er features of the work. 

Public school teachers and district 
nurses come to it for their noon day 
rest. The Chicago Daily News free 
public lecture course, for the adult con- 
stituency of the school district, is held 
in our auditorium. All political parties 
hold their mass meetings there. The 
Tabernacle Church has the use of the 
whole new building reared on its old 
corner for its services, Sunday-school, 
Children’s Club and weekly appoint- 
ments, which are independent of and 
distinct from settlement occasions. 


The fire-light-story evening in the 
club room, the Saturday night socials 
around the open-hearth of the neighor- 
hood parlor, and the “family resort” 
provided at the Pleasant Sunday A fter- 
noons in the auditorium cheerily rouna 
out the equipment for household pleas- 
ure and profit which is added to every 
home by this neighborhood house. The 
response of the neighors to the advan- 
tages thus offered is partly measured 
by the numbers using the house, and 
by the share they bear of the cost of 
maintenance. The permanent settle- 
ment groups include, 2,500 regular at- 
tendants. The weekly attendance in the 
Tabernacle Church groups number over 
700. The total number of those thus 
regularly coming to the house is over 
3,200. Some weeks the outside groups 
and special occasions add from 500 
to 1,000 more people using the build- 
ing. 
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The financial co-operation of the 
neighborhood groups yields about 
$1,500 per annum toward maintenance, 
to which all of them contribute some- 
thing. But some of them give liberally 
to the common cause in ways not regis- 
tered upon settlement accounts. 

The values entering into individual 
lives and becoming a part of community 
interests transcend those which are to 
be calculated by the use of the center 
whence they emanate. Facts and fig- 
ures, groups and occasions, cannot tell 
the whole story. For the larger and 
better part of it lies in the hidden his- 
tory of human hearts, and in those 
pervasive influences which go forth not 
only directly, nor through co-operation 
with the district nurse, the charity bu- 
reau, the department of health, the 
building and street inspectors, the ju- 
venile court and the police station 
house, the aldermen of the ward, the 
public schools, the universities, the labor 
unions, employer's associations and the 
churches, but also by that more subtle 
uplift and unification of the common 
life imparted by the mere existence and 
success of such an effort. 

Estimated by the cost of the building, 
and its equipment, $72,000, (on which 
$9,175 remain to be paid) and the 
$9,500 required to maintain it and the 
work. the dividend declared, in the 
gratuitous service of the resident and 
non-resident workers and in the stead- 
ily rising personal, neighborhood, civic, 
and still wider social values, rates the 
investment among preferred public 
securities, 




















The First Election of the New Era 


By William Hard 
PROGRESS 


4 
DISRUPTION 








This angle of forces is for those who 
will not take it too seriously and who 
are not so ungrateful as to ride a help- 
ful and amiable analogy to death. 

The left leg is Reform. If traveled 
without respite it is likely to lead to 
Disruption. Many of those who sport- 
ively canter along i¢ are eager that new 
things should be done, but have not yet 
shown that they can do the old things 
well. Others are Men of Ultimate 
Vision who can see through mountains 
and who naturally believe that the 
mountains do not exist. Mr. Bryan is 
both a Sportive Canterer and a Man of 
Ultimate Vision. He wants thirteen or 
fourteen administrative changes at once 
although his own administrative expe- 
rience is of the most meager and he can 
see the day of all these changes straight 
through successive mountains of human 
nature. He bears just about the same 
relation to Progress that a fertilizer 
does to a flower. If he were made 
president tomorrow he would insist, as 
he himself has lately said, on with- 
drawal from the Philippines, on the 
election of postmasters by popular vote, 
on the speedy creation of forty-five dif- 
ferent railway systems owned by the 
several States, on the institution of an 
income tax, on the election of United 
States senators by the people, on the 
reduction of our navy to the point of 
impotence, on the reduction of our 
army almost to the point of disappear- 
ance and on a few other things. This 


is the kind of Reform which in agita- 
tion entitles a man of Mr. Bryan’s intel- 
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iectual and moral activity to a great 
deal of respect, but which in practice 
would lead to Disruption. 

The second leg of the angle is Effi- 
ciency. It is traveled by men whose 
eyes are always in focus and never 
filmy with dreams. These men know 
how to do the things that are done 
now. And as they are the masters of 
those things they see no reason why 
new things should be introduced. They 
are for the most part Business Men. 
They call themselves proudly and super- 
ciliously “just plain Business Men.” 
They sneer at the scholar because by 
reason of his studies he thinks that he 
knows how the nation should be gov- 
erned. They call the scholar academic. 
Yet they themselves are more academic 
than the scholar. They think that be- 
cause of their knowledge of the art of 
buying and selling they are capable of 
practicing the art of poiltics. They 
clamor for a Business Administration 
and believe that the head of a mercan- 
tile house would almost necessarily 
make a good mayor. Their protagon- 


ist is D. M. Parry. Their ideal is 
efficient routine. Their view of social 
justice meets its horizon in clean 


streets and promptly removed garbage. 
The fundamental demand of the age 
that wealth shall not swell into indus- 
trial and political despotism is unintel- 
ligible to them. 

If the laborious and painstaking 
reader will now look back at the angle 
of forces at the head of this article he 
will see midway between Reform and 
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kthciency and drawing strength and 
direction from both a line labeled Pro- 
gress. That line is the last election 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Roosevelt is efficient. With 
Mr. Bryan, with Mr. Hearst, with Mr. 
Watson and with Mr. Debs compare 4 


man who has been state legislator, 
United States civil service commis- 


sioner, city police commissioner, assist- 
ant secretary of the navy, cavalry col- 
onel and state governor. 

Yet Mr. Roosevelt, though efficient, 
has eyes to see. He knows that indus- 
trial despotism is growing up in the 
nation and that it will in the fullness 
of time bring forth political despotism 
unless it is controlled. Every message 
that he has sent to congress has started 
off with a demand for an enlarged fed- 
eral control of big combinations of cap- 
ital. In speech after speech he has 
exhibited the truth that when an indus- 
try achieves a national monopoly the 
only power that can rule it is the nation. 
The Department of Commerce, the pub- 
licity law, the anti-rebate law. and the 
expedition-of-anti-trust-cases law were 
all of them fruits of his big stick. That 
stick does not typify destructive and 
sterile war. It is like Aaron’s rod that 
budded. If Mr. Roosevelt’s future has 
a logical continuity with his past the 
election of 1908 will not dawn upon a 
country in which the dalliance between 
the transportation interests and the in- 
dustrial trusts is as wanton and as un- 
ashamed as at present. At the least 
the gas will have been turned up. 

The laborious and painstaking reader 
now has another task to perform with 
regard to the angle of forces. He will 
kindly and absolutely forget it. The 
picture about to be urged upon him for 
the next few paragraphs is one in which 
Mr. Roosevelt,the champion of national 
power, is represented winning his vic- 
tory over Judge Parker, the champion 
of national impotence, and thereby in- 
augurating the new era. 


POWER VS. NATIONAL IMPO- 
TENCE. 


NATIONAL 


To Judge Parker the national gov- 
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ernment is a tenuous, timorous affair. 
It is rather surprising that he should 
have been willing to stretch out his 
hands toward so thin a bubble. 

He was shocked to think that Mr. 
Roosevelt, as president, should puff 
across the borders of the sovereign 
State of Pennsylvania and settle a coal 
strike. He was equally shocked to 
think that the United States, as a 
nation, should govern the Philippines 
as a national possession. He recoiled 
from the suggestion that the national 
government should lift up its hand 
against the trust. It was much better 
constitutional manners, he thought, to 
leave the trusts in the hands of the 
common law which in turn is in the 
hands of the states and not of the 
nation. The prospect of further fed- 
eral legislation with regard to trusts 
disconcerted him. He was for encour- 
aging the national government to let as 
many things alone as it could find time 
to. Then that government would be- 
come simply a big policeman, but not 
too big, defending the states with dig- 
nity, though not with armies apd na- 
vies, against the aggressions of foreign 
powers. 

It was spectacularly fortunate that 
this individualistic political philosophy 
went down with such a man as Parker 
at the helm. It couldn’t have had a 
captain more rigorously consistent. 
Yet he now lies “full fathom five” and 
his party is 

“Suffering a sea change 

Into something rich and strange.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s philosophy is quite 
different from Judge Parker’s. It 
draws its life from the living fact that 
when industry has achieved a national 
monopoly the national government 
must take notice of it. Mr. Roosevelt 
does not recoil from the federal control 
of trusts. He welcomes it. ‘He sees 
industry transcending the states. He 
sees it growing to the dimensions of the 
national domain. He sees it overcom- 
ing its internal competitive dissensions 
and presenting a united monopolistic 
front to the consumer. The theory 
that the state should not interfere in 
industry and should confine itself to 
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maintaining law and order was based 
on the hypothesis that industrial des- 
potism would be checked by competi- 
tion. When competition dies it be- 
queaths its duties to the nation. It 
can have no other heir. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s philosophy therefore does not see 
in the national government a policeman 
charged simply with maintaining law 
and order. On the contrary he sees in 
it the people themselves taking such 
measures as are necessary to meet new 
situations. It is for this reason that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election may be said to 
usher in the era of national power. 
Unless there is an extraordinary reac- 
tion Judge Parker is likely to occupy 
the position in American history of 
having been the last champion of na- 
tional impotence. 


THE SOCIALISTS. 


But the socialists? Will they not 
tread on the heels and gall the kibes of 
Mr. Roosevelt and his followers and 
even of Mr. Bryan and his followers? 
Will. they not say: “You are moving 
in our direction with your plans for 
controlling the trusts, but we discoy- 
ered this route and you are faint- 
hearted and knock-kneed. Get out of 
the wav?” Will they not gain converts 
to their idea that it is useless for the 
nation to control the trusts as long as 
the working class does not control the 
nation? They will. And they will 
continue to be as cock-sure and as di- 
verting as they are at present. 

They will continue to express the 
wine of life from the husks of a phi- 
losophy of history. They will continue 
to show that the only way to interpret 
history is by its economic development. 
They will continue to prove that this 
economic development was produced by 
struggles between classes. They will 
continue to outline the present division 
of society into the two classes of invest- 
ors. and wage-earners. And they will 
continue to bump into the inevitable 
conclusion that the wage-earners must 
fight the investors, subjugate them and 
erect on their corpses the fabric of the 
co-operative commonwealth in which 
the only class will be that of the work- 
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ers. Thus they will unceasingly loop 
their logical loop. Thus they will un- 
erringly discover the future in the 
magic crystal of their philosophy. No 
fortune teller could have a more unes- 
capable method. 

Meanwhile they will continue also to 
be among the most intelligent and’ val- 
uable members of modern society. 

Intelligent and wrong? 


PTOLEMAIC ECONOMISTS ? 


Well, that is the case in which Ptol- 
emy with his astronomical theories now 
finds himself. Ptolemy’s intelligence is 
conceded. It is easier than to read his 
works. Like him in the latter respect, 
may not Karl Marx turn out to be like 
him also in the former ? 

3esides, I do not here give it out for 


certain that the socialists are wrong. 
Though long associated with  social- 


ists, I still love to hold fast both to 
the adventurous thought that the 
science of history is uncertain and to 
the exciting prospect that the future 
may contain unexpected revelations. If 
the socialists turn out to be right, I will 
congratulate myself that my humble 
and accommodating philosophy was 
prepared to endure any affront. 

And yet it is just here that I seem 
to myself to find one of the reasons why 
the growth of the socialist party may 
not be so rapid as is sometimes antici- 
pated. The socialists have worked out 
the puzzle of human history and are 
sure that the inevitable will happen. 
Perhaps it will. But a great rival of 
the inevitable is the unexpected. Look 
at Massachusetts. In that state the 
socialist vote this year was much 
smaller than it was two years ago. Mr. 
Douglas, the democratic candidate for 
governor, said openly in the streets that 
the tariff ought to be meddled with. 
He also intimated that Mr. Bates, the 
republican governor, had made a mis- 
take in vetoing certain labor bills. 
Straightway the laboring people of 
Massachusetts forgot that according to 
the economic class-struggle interpreta- 
tion of history labor bills must be 
enacted by the laboring class. They 
wanted labor bills at once. They 








couldn’t wait for the accomplishment of 
the solidarity of the working class. 
They believed that if they got a few 
things now they would become richer 
and stronger and would be able to get 
more things later on. They couldn’t be 
persuaded to remain poor and weak 
until by becoming a majority they could 
gain control of the state and give it a 
government by the poor and weak. 
They were afraid also that if they didn’t 
vote for Douglas they would elect 
Bates. So they voted for Douglas. 
The inevitable did not happen. Class- 
consciousness did not prevent proletari- 
ans from voting for a bourgeois. And 
when the Massachusetts situation comes 
to be duplicated in the nation, when a 
progressive is running against a reac- 
tionary, the fear of electing the reac 
tionary will drive the workingmen 
(from whom the socialists expect to get 
their converts) into the arms of the 
progressive. 


SOCIALISM’S ENEMIES. 


Here is socialism’s first enemy—the 
workingman who might vote for a 
class-conscious working-class candidate 
if the other candidates offered him noth 
ing, but who will always prefer an im- 
mediate eight-hour law to an indefi- 
nitely distant and imperfectly visualized 
working class state. 

The second enemy is even more pow- 
erful than the first. He is the farmer. 
The farmer will be hard to wean from 
private ownership. He loves to look 
out over a few acres, though preferably 
over many, and to call them his own 
domineeringly and exclusively. The 
nationalization of land does not appeal 


to him. Neither does the working class 
state. To him the working class means 
farm hands. A_ state governed by 


z 

workingmen will not get his vote. But 
no party can elect a president without 
cetting the farmer’s vote. A national 
ticket in order successful must 
appeal to the rural communities as well 
as to the industrial centers. Public 
ownership of railways might seem to 
the farmers who do not own Illinois 
Central stock to be a sagacious measure. 
So might public ownership of mines. 


to be 
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But what sagacity can there be in pub- 
iic ownership of the “south forty” or of 
the “back pasture?” 

Useful, therefore, as socialism may be 
in developing a sense of the potential 
injustice of industrial autocracy, the 
nation can in the immediate future be 
carried only by a party which does not 
insist on a whole new workingman’s 
commonwealth and which is willing to 
conciliate the back pasture. If every 
workingman in the country voted for 
socialism, the farmers would still be 
able to defeat it. National success will 
come only to an alliance between the 
factory and the field. 

The socialist party cannot consist- 
ently consummate this alliance. Men 
who hope for immediate progress must 
look either to the republican or to the 
democratic party. 


A CRAB CONVENTION. 

The last republican national conven 
tion had about the same capacity for 
progress—and in the same direction— 
asacrab. Its demeanor on nominating 
Roosevelt was worth observing. Warm 
hands. Icy eyes. Eyes are harder to 
control than Roosevelt was 
nominated the people would 
have no one else. But the ideal states- 
men of the convention were obviously 
Platt, Payne and the other members of 
the old guard. The only bursts of real 
enthusiasm came when La Follette of 
\Visconsin was thrown out and when a 
delegate from California made an im- 
partial attack on trade unionism, social- 
ism and anarchy. 


hands. 


because 


Can a party which produced such a 
convention be a party of progress? It 
can if men like Roosevelt continue to 
erow up within it and to leaven it. It 
seems indubitably destined to be the 
more conservative of the two parties. 
But that does not mean that it cannot 
at the same time be a party of progress. 

In Wiceonsin under La Follette it. is 
a party of progress. In the person of 
Theodore Roosevelt it is today nation 
ally a partv of progress. In 1908, 
unless the old guard is too strong for 


him, Roosevelt will be able to show the 
country that certain progressive meas- 
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ures have been adopted. If La Fol- 
lette and men approximating to his 
principles are then able to control the 
presidential convention and to guaran- 
tee a continuance of Roosevelt’s policy 
the republican party will still be a party 
O1 progress, 

It wi carry a cargo of reactionaries 
in its hold and will have several of them 
on deck, but they will consent to spread 
their sails to the breeze of reform for 
fear of being left becalmed. 


THE RADICAL REFORMERS. 


Meanwhile what of Bryan, Hearst 
and Watson? 

Their opportunity will come if the 
republican party ceases to be a party 
of progress and if they themselves can 
find something to reform less extensive 
and more easily handled than all out 
doors. j 

Their opportunity may also come 
anyway if the republican party insists 
or loving the Southern negro so copi- 
ously. With a South, which is natu- 
rally conservative, going solidly radical 
because of the negro, and with a North, 
which is industrially developed, going 
partially radical because of its large 
factory population, the time would be 
ripe for a progressive federal adminis- 
tration so precipitously progressive as 
perhaps to fall all over itself. 

It is the hope of many republicans 
that they may not be obliged to choose 
between a wild-eved radical and a wall- 


The F 


Oh, doubt not, 


lence and tears, 


wrong, oppression and vio 
The ignorance and anguish and folly of 
the years, 

Must pass and Icave a mind, 

More sane, a soul more kind, 
As the slow ages shall evolve a loftier man- 
kind, 
white 


When over lust and carnage the great 


peace appears. 
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eved reactionary. They would like to 
see both the great parties progressive. 
The defeat of Parker makes it almost 
certain that reaction will be checked in 
tlie democratic national organization. 
The election of Roosevelt holds out a 
similar prospect with regard to the 
republican organization. If both par- 
ties work toward enlarged national con- 
trol of monopolistic industries at vary- 
ing speeds the voter can choose between 
them according to his conception of 
the rate of speed which is desirable. 
Certainly after Parker’s defeat the man 
who would maintain that no kind of 
national control was desirable would 
be a man without selfish political ambi- 
tions. 

This is the reason why the election of 
1g04 may turn out to be a pivotal one. 
We have seen a reactionary downed 
and a progressive raised to the presi- 
dential office. We have perhaps heard 
the last gasps—at least, on a national 
scale—of the philosophy of national 
impotence. We have over us a presi- 
dent who believes in national power 
and who is inclined to see to it that no 
industry becomes more powerful than 
tne people. From present indications 
he may well be merely the first of a 
long line of such presidents. In that 
case a beginning has been maus with 
the industrial question, whicn is the 
greatest question since slavery, and the 
phrase “new era” is not too pretentious 
for the outlook. 


uture- 


lor surely, very surely, will come the Princ 
of Peace 
o still the shrieking shrapnel and bid the 
Maxims cease; 
Not as invaders come 
With gun-wheel and with drum, 
But with the tranquil joyance of lovers going 
home 
Through the scented summer twilight 
the spirit has release. 


Biiss CARMAN. 








CHARLES H. HACKLEY. 








A Citizen’s Tribute to His City 


The opening of the Hackley Hospital in the little city of Muskegon, Mich- 
igan, is of far more than local interest. It has a country wide significance, for 
these reasons. It is a citizen’s tribute to a city, an honest, mddest man’s recogni- 
tion of what he owes to the town in which he has lived his laborious life and 
earned his clean money. It rounds out a civic equipment which, in successive 
gifts,.has enriched for every citizen a widening range of human interest. Every- 
one is richer for such riches. At the points of personal contact with the greater 
world where his own opportunities were limited, this man of democratic vision 
has provided an equality,of opportunity, unlimited except by incapacity to take 
advantage of it. His gem of a public library, beautifully built, generously 
endowed, well furnished not only with necessary, but rare books, became the 
intellectual center of the city sixteen years ago. Around it he clustered remark- 
ably varied provisions for culture, pleasure, beauty, and safety. To the city’s 
public school equipment, he added not only its finest grade-school building, but 
oné of the most complete manual training schools in the country. By the gift 
of a gymnasium and athletic field, he supplied others with the recreation which 
he has always denied himself in his long years of all too unremitting application 
to business. The civic pride and confidence, which thus committed these large 
investments to public ownership and care, blossomed also in a public park, like 
the old village green, yet adorned with artistic monuments to the hero patriots 
of the nation and the town. An endowment for the Home of the Friendless 
included the lowliest unfortunates within the care of his kindly spirit. In 
entrusting to the Congregational Church the appointment of the Hospital trustees, 
he recognized religion to be the cure of the soul and committed it to the care of 
the body. Yet so far from leaving any room for sectarian or class distinction, 
the Hackley Hospital provides equally for all its patients the necessities and 
comforts requisite to their healing and good cheer. No difference between the 
free and pay beds is made. Much of his working capital has been distributed in 
local interests with which fellow townsmen have been associated instead of being 
massed in monopolizing enterprises. Thus has this plain, strong, vet gentle man 
wrought his spirit into all the other forces which have united to transform what 
had become commercially a “decadent lumber town” into a hive of humming 
industries and one of the most attractive places of residence among our smaller 
cities. Mr. Hackley’s tribute to his own city was not more happily voiced by 
the President of the University of Michigan, than the city’s tribute to its loyal 
citizen was by the editor of “The Muskegon Daily Chronicle.” 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


A Modern Hospital: A Gauge of Human Progress 


By President Angell of the University of Michigan* 


This fair city of Muskegon is con- furnishing of the manual training 





spicuous among all the cities of Mich- 
igan by the generous gifts which it 
has received. The enlargement of its 
educational foundations by timely aid 
to the high school, by the founding and 


school, and by the purchase of the ath- 
letic field, the erection and endowment 
of its well furnished library, the secur- 
ing of its beautiful park, the endow- 
ment of the Home for the Friendless, 


*From his address at the dedication of the Hackley Hospital. 
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the patriotic recognition by fitting mon- 
uments of great and good men who 
rendered extraordinary services to the 
country in its hours of need, and now 
the construction and endowment of thi: 
hospital, whose completion we have met 
with glad and grateful hearts to cele- 
brate, these munificent gifts, represent- 
ing in the aggregate, I am informed, 
the sum of nearly a million and a half of 
dollars, have turned hither the eyes, not 
only of your fellow citizens of this 
state, but of a much larger public be- 
yond the boundaries of Michigan. 


FROM GENEROSITY OF ONE CITIZEN. 


\nd when they have learned that all 
tiiis good fortune has come to you from 
the spontaneous and unsolicited gener- 
osity of a single one of your citizens, 
who has not sought, but rather has mod- 
estly shrunk, from al! public offices and 
honors which have been pressed upon 
him, and has lavishly poured out his 
treasures not for self-indulgence or 
vain glory, but solely for the good of 
the public, they have wished with all 
their heart to congratulate you and to 
congratulate him. Happy as you all 
are, he has a right to be happier ‘than 
vou. 

With all his modesty we ask him to 
permit us today to express the hope that 
such is the fact, and also to express the 
hope that the citizens of Michigan will 
ever show such an appreciation of the 
efforts he has made to be of service to 
them and their children that he shall 
never see occasion to regret any of his 


generous acts, 


DUE TO SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The hospital, as we know it, owes its 
development, if not its origin, to the 
spirit of Christianity. Though men of 
humane temper have here and there, in 
lands where the example of our Lord 
was unknown, attempted to secure pub- 
lic relief for naturally enough 
it is chiefly in nations that have with 
reverent love endeavored to imitate the 
Great Physician that hospitals have 
multiplied and flourished. And_per- 
haps in no work have good men come 
so near to walking in the footsteps of 


disease, 
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our Lord as 
which 


1 
walk, 


in founding institutions in 
the lame have been made _ to 
the blind to see, and those suf- 
fering with all manner of diseases to 
find relief. 

Hence hospitals have often been es- 
tablished by the Christian church as a 
part of its legitimate work, or when 
established by the benevolence of large 
hearted individuals have received the 
blessing and support of the church. TIE 
there is any ‘work of human hands on 
which we may confidently believe that 
the divine benediction rests, surely it is 
such a work as that on which we in- 
voke the favor of man and the bless- 
ing of God today. 


FIRST THOUGHT FOR THE POOR. 


Through centuries and until recently 
the hospital has received support and 
commendation, because it brought its 
blessing to the poor who otherwise 
could not have received medical and 
surgical aid, if at all, under so helpful 
conditions. And this was and still con- 
tinues to be its chief honor and glory. 

As. John the Baptist was commis- 
sioned to report, as the climax of his 
message of joy from the Master, that to 
the poor the good news was preached, 
so the splendid feature of the records 
of the hospitals which have so blessed 
the world is that to the poor they have 
brought their evangel of mercy. The 
rich who were ailing might journey to 
health-giving climates or might at 
whatever cost bring eminent physicians 
and surgeons from afar, if need be, to 
minister to them. But the poor must 
have help brought to them and almost 
without cost, if they were to have it 
at all. 

Hence the first thought that the men- 
tion of the hospital awakens in us is 
that of a place which benevolence has 
provided for the help of the poor. And 
it is to be hoped that the world will 
never lose this blessed association which 
so links it to the work of our Lord. 


\ CHARITY FOR RICH AS WELL AS POOR, 


But it is worth while to notice that as 
now the gospel of Christ is seen to be 
not alone for the poor, but also for 
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the rich, who need it quite as much, so 
in our days the rich as well as the poor 
repair to the hospitals, because under 
present conditions they can there be 
much better treated in many cases than 
in the most luxurious homes. These 
institutions are thus a charity to all 
classes. 

There is now no class of men, women 
or children who do not reap directly 
the advantages afforded by our well 
appointed hospitals. Therefore there 
is no class that should not be grateful 
for the establishment of them, and no 
class that should not be willing accord- 
ing to its means to aid in their mainte- 
nance. 

Again, let us observe that not only 
is the number of persons who are the 
recipients of the aid of hospitals greater 
than formerly, because they are drawn 
from all but the benefits con- 
ferred upon patients are of far greater 
service than they were formerly. Not 
one of the great and famous hospitals 
of London or Paris could a hundred 
vears ago have approached the effi- 
ciencv which will be attained by the 
Hackley hospital of Muskegon. 

This is said without any lack of ap- 
preciation of the great physicians and 
those ancient hospitals. 
important discoveries, which 
have been made within the memory of 
not a few of us here present, justify 
my claim for this institution. 


classes, 


surgeons of 


But the 


EFFECTS OF GREAT DISCOVERIES, 


The greatest of these discoveries, per- 
ps, all things considered, the discov- 
ery of the highest value to the human 
race of any in the last century, is that 
of anaesthetics, by which the patient is 
kept in a state of insensibility to pain 
during long and severe operatons. 

Then there is the discovery of asep- 
sis, which is only less valuable by the 
safeguards which it furnishes against 
fatal results in serious operations, Add 
to these the discovery of antitoxins, 
which rescue our children from diph- 
theria and save us all from so many 
other ailments, which but for these 
would resist all efforts of the most 
skillful physician. 
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GRAVE OPERATIONS NOW PAINLESS. 


Not to name any others, these helps 
unknown to the fathers have lent to the 
modern hospital a power of rescue from 
pain and from death to which the most 
renowned operators and _ physicians 
were strangers only a few years ago. 
Not only are grave operations compara- 
tively painless, but many operations are 
easily performed which formerly were 
impossible. And science is constantly 
bringing some new aids to the prac- 
titioner of our time so that we may 
confidently look for yet greater bless- 
ings, no one can say how much greater, 
to be brought by this hospital to the 
sick and the suffering. 

In consequence of the recent discov- 
eries named, the progress of surgery 
has been of late vears most extraordi- 
nary. Official statistics are said to show 
that at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury three out of five major operations 
or sixty per cent. proved fatal. The 
records of 7,000 such operations in the 
University Hospital at Ann Arbor show 
a mortality of only 1.75 per cent. 

At the former date two out of three 
sufferers from compound fractures 
were lost. The number in the Univer- 
sity Hospital is now two in one hun- 
dred. 


DEATHS IN TWO WARS. 


In our Civil war it is said that 14.3 
per cent, of the wounded died; in our 
Spanish war only 6 per cent. One has 
only to look around upon the circle of 
his acquaintances to see how many have 
been saved by successful operations for 
appendicitis, who a few vears ago 
would have nearly all died from what 
would have been supposed to be peri- 
tonitis. More accurate diagnosis and 
timely and skillful surgery explain the 
difference. 

So daring and so successful is’ mod- 
ern surgery in exploring the lungs, 
stomach, intestines and even the heart 
and brain that one of our most distin- 
euished surgeons has wittilv said that 
we may almost aver that all our inter- 
nal organs save the heart are to be 
classed as luxuries rather than necessi- 
ties. Surprising as has been the pro- 
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gress during the last fifty vears in many 
of the sciences and the arts dependent 
on them, certainly in none has it been 
more signal and beneficient than in 
those of medicine and surgery. 


INDIRECT BENEFITS FROM HOSPITALS. 


But besides the inestimable direct 
blessings which the modern hospital 
confers, we must not overlook the 
highly important indirect benefits which 
it brings to society. 

First among these we may name the 
fact that it draws to its service the most 
skillful physicians and surgeons, and by 
its equipment and its large and varied 
clinics renders them more skillful. It 
is making constantly a most valuable 
contribution to medical education. It 
keeps careful records of all its cases and 
so furnishes a great store house of 
facts from which practitioners can 
make most valuable deductions. These 
records are open to the profession. 
Whatever discoveries are made in the 
large experience of the administrators 
of the hospital are guarded by no pat- 
ents, but are freely made the common 
property of the world. 


PHYSICIANS AND NURSES TRAINED. 


Again, a considerable staff of young 
physicians are always in residence in 
the hospital as internes, and are receiv- 
ing there the largest and best training 
for their profession. We have thus 
always coming onto the stage of action 
a reserve force of men, ready for help 
in any exigency like that, for instance, 
of war. As isolated practitioners they 
could not possibly be prepared for 
varied emergencies as they may be in 
a hospital. 

Furthermore, the hospital is neces- 
sarily the best of all training schools 
for nurses. The nurses’ school is a 
necessary adjunct of the hospital. Not 
to speak of the useful career which is 
thus opened for so many women who 
have natural aptitudes for it, what a 
blessing it is to the that now it 
is possible to bring to their homes 
nurses so apt and so helpful that their 
aid is hardly less indispensable than 
that of the physician or surgeon. 


sick 
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Who does not recall many cases of 
friends who, although attended by ex- 
cellent physicians, suffered and lan- 
guished and died because competent 
nurses could not be secured at any cost? 
Not the least of the great services of 
our hospitals is rendered to the public 
by providing our nurses. 


SEAT FOR STUDY OF DISEASE. 


We must also call to mind the impor- 
tant fact that the careful study of dis- 
ease in our hospitals has enabled the 
medical profession to adopt the most 
efficient measures for the prevention of 
disease. Some one has well said that 
in performing this useful function the 
medical profession is the only one 
which is laboring to make its own serv- 
ices unnecessary. From them have 
come the suggestions of the best meth- 
ods of public sanitation. It is they 
who move our legislatures to take the 
action needed to prevent the spread of 
contagion and appeal to our people to 
obey the laws of hygiene. 

Look where you will to see who are 
active in this kind of beneficient work, 
and you will find conspicuous among 
them the men who, ministering to the 
patients that crowd the hospitals, are 
compelled to, see daily the sad results 
of the unhealthy conditions of the lives 
of so many of our citizens. It is they 
who are most zealous in urging the 
public to practice those precautions so 
needed to prevent the spread of epi- 
demics. But it is they also who, when 
loathsome and dangerous epidemics 
come, do not hesitate at the risk of their 
lives to go into the contagious wards 
of the hospital or the wretched pest- 
house which is found in some of our 
cities or into the private house where 
the smallpox or the bubonic plague is 
encountered, and dare anything to save 
the life of the poorest victim of the 
dread disease. 


TRUEST HEROES LEAST LAUDED. 


To do this brave thing in the quiet 
and unostentatious manner of the good 
physician, with no sound of bugle to 
fire his zeal or announce his heroism 
to the world, requires a loftier courage 
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than to charge in the excitement of bat- 
tle amid the shouts of comrades and 
with the blare of the trumpet up to the 
cannon’s mouth. Yet these good men 
who are to serve you in this hospital 
are doing this every year. And unhap- 


pily experience shows that they dre far, 


less likely to be lauded for their hero- 
ism than they are to be censured by 
some county supervisor for asking a 
modest fee in the case where the service 
is not rendered in a hospital. Let us 
who do not belong to the profession, 
but who profit by their services to us, 
appreciate more highly the fact that in 
no class of men do we find nobler in- 
stances of self-denying and even dan- 
gerous devotion to duty. 

While then in dedicating this hospital 
today to its service of blessed ministra- 
tions, we have first in mind the ines- 
timable value of the relief it will bring 
to the sufferers—poor and rich—of this 
neighborhood, we gladly permit our- 
selves to think of its wider beneficent 
influence, which like the waves of light 
may flow out to the ends of the earth. 
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We cannot undertake to measure the 
value of an institution like this, which 
we trust is to endure forever. Nothing 
in this commonwealth can more strong- 
ly and more permanently appeal to all 
good men for support, if aid in its sup- 
port shall ever be needed. Some of 
the hospitals in Europe are among the 
most venerable foundations in exist- 
ence. 

Our prayer is that this may be so 
wisely administered and so justly ap- 
preciated through all the coming gen- 
erations that it shall fulfill the most 
sanguine hopes of its generous founder 
aid of ail of us, his fellow citizens, who 
with gratitude to him rejoice with him 
today. May he see the fulfillment of 
the poet’s prophecy— 


“A poor man served by thee shall make 
thee rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall make 
thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every 
sense 

Of service which thou renderest,” 


“To Charles H: Hackley’’ 


[Editorial in the Muskegon Daily Chronicle] 


Muskegon, as one man, today ac- 
knowledges its debt to you, Mr. Hack- 
ley. You have not waited until after 
your death to do good with your 
wealth ; and so your fellow citizens will 
not wait till you are gone before telling 
you that they are grateful. 

You have today crowned the long 
series of your gifts with an institution 
that in beauty, dignity and utility is 
unsurpassed in this part of the world. 
With characteristic modesty, liberality 
and foresight, you have reached a cli- 
max in the great series of your good 
deeds to our city. For a period of six- 
teen years you have been doing these 
ereat things for the people with whom, 
and the place where, you have lived for 
nearly half a century and made your 
fortune and vour fame and friends; and 
it is right that you should know that 
both you and your gifts are appreciated. 


You have done two great things. You 
have revealed the splendid ministry of 
wealth to the higher life of a com- 
munity, and you have redeemed our 
city. By converting money into books 
and reading rooms and school rooms 
and works of art and improved taste 
and trained hands and eyes and brains, 
and, we may now add, by changing 
money into health and relief and, hap- 
piness for the sick and suffering you 
have shown the high ministry of money 
tc. the best life of a people. 

You have put a new face on Mus- 
kegon and so have saved it. You have 
changed it from a decedent lumber 
town, with struggling industries, shab- 
by streets and dis-spiriting atmosphere 
te a bright, ambitious, enterprising, 
beautiful city with institutions that 
equal, if not excel, anything of the kind 
in the country, and make this city not 
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only a delightful place to live in, but 
a unique and envied place of residence. 

This you have done, not only by your 
gifts, but by your faith in Muskegon, 
and your courage and energy in helping 
the business enterprises that are the 
basis of the New Muskegon. 

It was a happy day for this place 
when you came hither nearly fifty years 
ago a dollarless youth, and began to 
make your fortune. 
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It was a great thing for Muskegon 
when you began to use your wealth for 
the public benefit. 

It goes without saying that the peo- 
ple of Muskegon wish you many years 
of life and health and enjoyment of the 
better conditions that have come to this 
city. Today is another Hackley Day 
ior Muskegon, but as a matter of fact 
every day is Hackley Day for this city. 
Long live Charles H. Hackley. 


Woman’s Lack of Self Appreciation 


By Mrs. Ethelbert Stewart 


One of the questions asked by the 
Conference of Woman’s Clubs held in 
Chicago, was, “What effect would the 
recognition of woman’s economic and 
financial value as housekeeper have on 
the status of the home?” There were 
many replies to this question, mostly 
by men; but it seems to me none were 
at all satisfactory. To my thinking, a 
recognition of her real value in the 
home, from an economic, financial and 
social standpoint would completely re- 
volutionize society in the United States 
and postpone the rapidly approaching 


industrial crisis for many years to 
come, 
Throughout the history of the 


human race, woman has been content 
to be looked upon, and has looked 
upon herself, as “the tender clinging 
vine.” Here and there along the cen- 
turies, an Hypatia or a Joan of Are, 
recognized the power within her and 
rose to command, but it was left for 
the latter half of the 1otl Century in 
America, for womankind in general, to 
begin to have faint glimmerings of 
their birth-right, and their real value 
to the world. When Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony and their co-workers tried to 
show woman the duty she owed her- 
self, she caught only the shadow, not 
the substance of the cry; and failing to 
do her duty to herself when the oppor- 
tunity came, has brought upon herself 





the greatest responsibility of the ages. 
As “Cowards father cowards, and base 
things sire base,” she could not get far 
enough away from the self abasement 
of her grandmothers, to assert her 
whole rights, and was content to take 
them by piecemeal, thereby ignorantly 
bringing upon her head whole moun- 
tains of future anguish. If, like the 
great women who led that crusade, she 
had written, talked, lectured, preached, 
taught, and studied, but still remained 
what God meant she should ever be, 
Queen of the home and fireside, all 
would be well with the world. 

Woman should have remained 
in the home and demanded a 


recognition of her rights there 
as man’s equal, knowing her in- 
tellectual, moral, social and financial 


value to the world was as great as his, 
instead of rebelling against the domes- 
tic life that had heretofore been the 
sign of her abasement, and going out 
into the industrial world, taking man’s 
job by offering to do his work for less 
money. She had the right to do his 
kind of work, if she preferred it to her 
home work, and could get work like 
his at like pay, but she did not have 
the right to do what she did, when, by 
undervalueing herself, she took his 
work from him, thereby lowering its 
value. She had so long held the 
thought that man was the bread win- 
ner while she was only the bread eater, 
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that the native independence that had 
not been crushed throughout the ages, 
but was only slumbering, asserted it- 
self, and through her great desire to be 
independent, she burst the bonds of 
domestic life, rushed into the shops 
and factories, and blindly exchanged 
secming dependence on husband or fa- 
ther, for actual dependence on her em- 
ployer. The great mistake came in as- 
suming that she was a dependent, it 
she was doing her duty in the home, as 
bread maker. ~ 

Nothing is of so great valu 
to a nation as its healthy, happy, 
well ordered homes. In fact, for their 
peace and preservation the Nation it- 
self exists. Since the home is the cen- 
ter, the unit of civilization, why should 
man, or much less woman herself, un- 
dervalue the importance of the wom- 
an’s part, in conserving and well-orde- 
ring that home? For it, factories, 
shops, markets, all that goes to make 
up the industrial world, exist. Without 
it society would become chaotic. Why 
was woman considered lacking in in- 
tellectual importance, while she was at- 
tending only to the thousand and one 
duties that go to build a comfortable 
and happy home? Why is she recog- 
nized as filling a more valuable place 
in the world, as doctor, lawyer, preach- 
er, author, business woman or even 
cl than the woman who helps to 
keep the home clean and wholesome 
and healthy for its inmates? Because 
not only man but woman herself has 
placed a false valuation on domestic 
work and thereby on domestic life. 
Not only does the incessant physical 
exertion necessary to keep a house 
clean and wholesome and the meals 
prepared for the family compare very 
well with the toil of the laborer in field 
or factory, but the intellectual ability 
required to plan and execute the work 
of the estblishment, from the making 
of baby Nell’s little underwaists, on 
through all the garments necessary to 
keep her clean and pretty, up to the 
most elaborate evening gown for the 
eldest daughter of the household, the 
palatable meals for the family, and the 
artistic arrangement of the whole 


ern, 





thing, equals the generalship neces- 
sary to manage a mighty business o7 
command an army. The intellectual 
capacity to wisely expend the money 
earned by the man is not less and 
should never have been admitted to 
have been less than that required to 
earn it. It is woman's own lack of re- 
spect for that part of the work of the 
world that is pre-eminently her share, 
that has brought about the deplorable 
state of affairs, that sociologists Sav iS 
wing to “woman in industry.” 

The women and children are 
doing a large share of the out- 
side work of the world,  whik 
men are toiling for half pay, and 
the homes are going to pieces for want 
of women enough to keep them in ex- 
istence. Only last week I read in a 
New York paper that 40,000 homes in 
New York alone were on the verge of 
dissolution for want of servant girls to 
take care of them, and that the families 
were breaking up housekeeping anid 


gvoing into the hotels and boarding 
houses to live. This is a deplorable 
state of affairs, in a land where the 


home has meant so much throughout 
its past, but if the American home 
should eventually become a thing of 
the past altogether, woman may blame 
hereself alone, as she has it in her pow- 
er to avert that catastrophe. In the 
first place every house-wife should 
have sufficient respect for, and appre- 
ciation of, the value of the work, to do 
all that lies in her power, toward keep- 
ing up the home herself. In the sec- 
ond place, she should have enough of 
the same respect and appreciation, to 
place the right valuation on the work 
and the personality of those who help 
her to keep her home a “thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” 

Of all the various phases of 
this mighty labor problem with 
which the modern world is deal- 
ing, no other is so_ surely _ set- 
tling itself as the servant girl problem. 
and why? Not because, as a rule the 
servant girl does not get better pay 
than the girls in almost any other line 
of labor, but because there are still, 
much as we worship the almighty dol- 
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lar, other things we value more. While 
the average woman in the upper 
walks of life, takes to a profes- 


sion, goes into business, or breaks up 
housekeeping and goes into a boarding 
house, because her efforts to maintain 
a home are not appreciated, she in 
turn, when she succeeds in getting 
servant girl, fails to place the right 
valuation on her work, and thereby 
loses her for the same reason that she 
herself rebelled. It is natural for 
every human being to want to be ap- 
preciated, and to have their life work, 
which indeed represents themselves, 
appreciated. True appreciation can- 
not be expressed in dollars and cents, ia 
the home especially. Now that we have 
drifted so long in the wrong direction, 
that the factory girl and the shop gir] 
have become a fixture, and the servant 
girl is becoming almost extinct; it is 
high time for woman to pause and ask 
herself why this is so, 


The shop girl, no matter how 
poor may be her pay, still has 
some of the true wine of life, 


to keep her heart warm and her life 
blood flowing, in the sympathy and as- 
sociation of the other shop girls, and in 
the love and appreciation of her labors 
she knows await her in her home when 
she gets there every night. She also 
has the comradeship of her friends and 
neighbors, some of whom she meets 
every night and every Sunday, and this 
social intercourse with many, on an 
equal footing with herself, makes the 
foreman’s frown, or the boss’s profan- 
ity endurable, and sweetens an other- 
wise bitter cup of life. 


The servant girl, on the other 
hand, may have better wages and 
better clothes, but she has two 
afternoons in the week to see her 


friends, who very often are too far from 
her place of work to be seen at all, and 
with no place to receive calls; and as 
to any other social life, or recognition 
of her as simply one more human be- 
ing, she does not have it. The mistress 
mav be ever so kind when she speaks 
to her, make her work as light as pos- 
sible, and pay her good wages, but so 
long as the door is closed between her 
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and the home life, so long as she sees 
a social life going on in which she has 


“no share, so long as she sees in the 


most democratic homes in wich she 
serves, even the clerk girls and busi- 
ness women of the world, brought up 
and introduced to the more honored 
guests of the household, while she re- 
mains a silent waiter at the feast, no 
more recognized than an automaton, so 
long will she rebel against such servi- 
tude and join the ranks of the more 
favored ones, until our whole nation 
becomes one of factory, shop and 
boarding house. Why should women, 
who themselves have felt the pangs of 
lack of appreciation, in their turn fail 
to appreciate the woman who is doing 
the very work against which they have 
rebelled. 
“All service is the same with God — 
With God, whose puppets, best and 
worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first.” 
“A wretched soul, bruised with ad- 
versity, 
We bid be quiet when we hear it cry; 
But were we burdened with like 
weight of pains, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves 
complain.” 
Whenever woman comes into a full 
realization of her value to herself, to 
man, and to the world, she will take he: 
rightful place under the shelter of the 
home tree, reign there the queen she was 
meant to be, a self appreciated and an- 
preciating child of God; joint heir with 
man to all the good of human life, and 
all the bright promises of celestial life, 
with no doubt in her mind as to the 
real value of her side of life’s duties, 
and her share of its work. Then will 
the social status of the home be changed, 
and through the purification of the home 
the regeneration of the Nation; for 
deubt it not, 


“One moral’s plain — without more 
fuss ; 

Man’s social happiness all rests on us: 
Through all the drama — whether 
damn’d or not — 

Love gilds the scene, and women guide 


the plot.” 








The Social Incarnation 
By George Howard Gibson 


First printed in abbreviated form by “The Independent,” and here published in Sull 
through the courtesy of the author. 


Mother of Jesus, thou wert still a woman, 
A common mother of a common man; 

And they exalt thee who declare thee human, 
A normal mother in great Nature’s plan. 


\ common man is the divinest being 
hat God begets and mother-love 
ceives ; 
A common woman, so with God agreeing, 
Can give him sons to-day, if she believes. 


con- 


Brood lovingly and labor, blessed mothers, 
In hope of other sons of God-like kind; 

Jesus the elder must have many brothers 
Before the incarnate glory is defined. 


Think not of God revealed in one, most 
human, 
And since withdrawn; in natural life he 
lives, 
In every babe of every loving woman 
Who reaches after good and, God-like, 
gives. 
‘ 
Give only good, give greatness in gestation; 
Give breadthof vision to the opening mind; 
Have faith as Mary in ideal creation, 
And link the unfolding life with all its 
kind. 


A son of God is one whose heart connects 
him, 

And toil relates him to all human lives, — 

Who feels with all, so that their need directs 


him 
As for the greatest good he thinks and 
strives. 


How mean are lords of labor, feeling 
elateness, 
Compared with one who rightly lifts the 
hod! 
A commoner in spirit reaches greatness 
Of universal good, of very God. 


Despised was Jesus—numbered with the 
masses 
Of landless workers, robbed of rights in 
earth; 
A carpenter—he led against the classes 
The mighty union seen before his birth. 


Out of the pit of poverty sang Mary 
The world’s Magnificat of love and power; 
For all the oppressed, whose heart and flesh 
are weary, 
She saw a time when tyrannies must 
cower. 


Tho tarrying long, the kingdom comes, -— 
believe it; 
By unexpected means, by worker’s worth, 
By common men united to retrieve it, 
The meek shall soon hold title to the 
earth. 


Stronger and stronger grow the federations 


Of those who toil, whose labor still is 
priced ; 
Nearer and nearer comes the dream of na- 
tions 
Ruled by the people’s voice—the people’s 
Christ. 





Industrial Education for Negroes 
By Henry Bruere 


Industrial education in the South {s 
devised to meet a two-fold need, one 
primarily social, and the other  indi- 
vidual. In the first place, the South 
needs artisans and skilled workers who 
are ready to live under southern condi- 
tions, and will accept less wages than 
the workmen brought from the North. 
Burdened with a slowly developing race 
foreign to them, the whites of the 
South are eager to find some solution 


of the many problems arising from the 
existence of a large number of blacks 
amongst them, who cannot be raised by 
a process of assimilation, that great 
principle of development upon’ which, 
in the face of the constant wave of im- 
migration of uneducated and largely 
unskilled people from the lower strata 
of European civilization, the mainten- 
ance of American methods of life and 
thought are dependent. To find the 
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principle of self-development for the 
negro is the aim of the leaders of the 
black race, and its discovery is the 
growing concern of those southern 
whites who do not believe that the wel- 
fare of the South hangs upon keeping 
the blacks in condition of dependent 
inferiority. 

The old idea of educators was that 
illiteracy and ignorance of any form cf 
culture was the largest difference be- 
tween the people who had attained 
economic proficiency under slavery and 
the representative white men who had 
taught them habits of industry. In an 
agricultural country such as the South, 
mere application and steady work de- 
velops sufficient skill for the raising of 
successful harvests, and where labor :s 
abundant as it is in the South, no special 
need exists for the training of agricul- 
tural laborers. If the negro could be 
taught to read and write, and the ele 
ments of Christianity, it was thought, 
he would find opened to him the oppor- 
tunity for a fuller development of what- 
ever powers he might possess, and on 
the other hand, in a state of freedom, 
he was less likely, educated, to prove a 
danger and menace to southern civili- 
zation. 

Education had become a fetish 
which, especially in the North, was sup- 
posed to be the great panacea for social 
difficulties. What kind of education 
was not the question, education was 
enough, to read and write, to know this 
or that truth or half-truth; while 
to necessity and competition was rele- 
gated the task of training men for 
economic service. The humanitarian 
and public-spirited northern whites re- 
garded education as the great need of 
the ex-slaves and their children, and 
made generous sacrifices to provide 
them with schools and colleges. 

In the second place, the negro looked 
upon education as the barrier between 
him and his white neighbor. He saw 
that the educated man was not likely to 
work, or if he worked he received spe- 
cial emoluments and distinction as a 
member of the professional or mercan- 
tile classes. If the negro were ambi- 
tious, and not resigned to a servile con- 
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dition by long years of comfortable 
slavery, he sought freedom from 
drudgery or entrance into the profes- 
sional ranks by means of acquiring the 
magic power of reading and writing. 
The result was that schools that had 
been devised for a race of men, and a 
condition of civilization, in which 
every child was to be given an equal 
chance for attaining the highest social 
or economic positions in the com- 
munity, were established for the negro. 
The negro was to be given “an equal 
chance” to make his way, and so, wher- 
ever the South acquiesced, or money 
could be provided, schools were opened. 
This education failed to meet the ex- 
pectations of its devotees. There are 
still a few persons in the South, the 
greater part of whom are negroes, who 
believe in the efficacy of literacy as an 
instrument of civilization. But where 
faith in education remains, it is in edu- 
cation of a new order, in educative 
training to a definite end rather than in 
an educative process which 
merely, to awaken intelligent interest in 
a comparatively wide range of informa- 
tion—a mere educative process which 
informs but does not develop 
nor awaken them. 


seeks, 


“ay 
aptitudes 


Almost accidentally, in the effort to 
make negroes valuable members of the 
body politic, the educators of the South 
have discovered a new principle of edu- 
cation, from which a reformation of the 
general Northern idea of the purpose 
and ideal of our educational system is 
likely to follow. It is a singular fact 
that while we zealously devote our ener- 
gies and lives to economic practices, our 
education has been of a nature which 
primarily aims to relieve a man of 
work as such, that is, which in its origin 
assumed that educated men would find 
in their knowledge a full occupation of 
their powers, that men who were 
learned would use their knowledge as a 
means of livelihood, or because of the 
possession of an education would be 
suffered to exist as economic parasites. 

Before the Renaissance education set 
men apart from the common mass and, 
to the common man, the life of the 
learned was the kind of life for a man 
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to seek. On the awakening of a demo- 
cratic spirit which reached down to the 
middle class, the educated man, half 
coerced, half from motives of philan- 
thropy, devised means of letting the 
vulgar into their precincts, as far as the 
vulgar could afford to With 
the increase of numbers within the 
ranks of the educated, there naturally 
resulted a compromise with the com- 
mon necessity for labor. Society could 
no longer afford to allow every edu- 
cated, or partly educated man, to spend 
his days in the pursuit and delight of 
knowledge. Learning and labor were 
made to co-exist. This was a conde- 
scension on the part of learning, but a 
necessity for the sake of living. 


come, 


Mankind has never thoroughly awak- 
ened from the half illusion that educa- 
tion means happiness. Where we are 
civilized, there every child is made io 
acquire at least a modicum of learning 
which, until recently, was merely book- 
learning. We take our education and 
turn to toil, usually as an escape from 
the stupid routine of the common 


school. 


The negrees repeated the error of the 
but they are recovering them- 
from their mistake. They are 
learning that mere education, in itself, 
does not furnish a man with a livine 
wage, and that to secure a living wage 
a man must render indispensable serv- 


whitee 
Whites 


seives 
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ice to the community in which he lives. 
While he is at school he must be taught 
to do those things for which the com- 
munity is willing to give him wages in 
return. For the negro in the South it 
is necessary that he learn how to use 
his hands in a skillful fashion, because 
the white not wish the serv- 
ice of the negro in the learned profes- 
sions nor, to any great extent, in a 
clerical capacity. These f bear 


does 


facts 
upon the lives of the black men in an 
important way because it is to the white 
employer or landlord that the negro 
must look for an opportunity to exer- 
cise his skill. The South wishes to 
employ the negro as a mechanic or 
farmer, and if he can render skilled 
service in positions of this character it 
will reward him adequately. The 
negro has learned that he cannot foist 
himself upon the older race, simply be- 
cause he can read or write as well as 
his white neighbor, but that he must 
be prepared to yield the community 
such service as it demands of him. [ny 
order that he may do this successfully 
schools have been established for his 
industrial training, and the results 
which they have produced in raising the 
tone of the negroes whom they have 
trained, and in equipping them for use- 
ful careers as artisans and substantial 
citizens, have won for them, both the 
confidence of the black race and the 
respect and support of the whites. 


Civic Day at the St. Louis Exposition 


The sessions of Civic Day at the St. 
Louis Exposition proved more success- 
ful than even the most sanguine advo- 
cates of the enterprise ventured to hope, 
and the large audience was composed 
in part of the best class of city officials. 
Through the efforts of the committee 
of arrangements representative mem- 
bers of several active national organi- 
zations devoted to civic progress and 
development, were induced to prepare 
and read able, definitive papers, explain- 
ing the aims and accomplished work of 
their several associations. The Na- 


tional Municipal League, the League 
of American Municipalities, the Ameri- 
can Civic Association, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Municipal Improve- 
ments were thus represented, and an 
exchange of views was brought about 
between influential national bodies. 

This is extremely important in the 


direction of larger conceptions and 
broader sympathies and efforts than 


are possible in anv single organization, 
however wide the scope of its work 
may be. The character of the definitive 
papers was so high that Civic Day 
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would have been eminently useful if its 
purpose had been fulfilled by their pre- 
sentation; but the program comprised 
an additional series of papers discussing 
the general civic problem from socio- 
logical, civil service, legal, religious, 
administrative and improvement points 
of view. These papers were prepared 
by men of recognized ability and na- 
tional reputation. They contributed 
greatly to the value of the sessions, and 
if the proceedings are published in 
book form, as they should be, they will 
be found to possess an educational 
value of the highest order. One of the 
practical features of the program was 
the Civic Itinerary, prepared and very 
clearly explained by Mrs. Conde-Ham- 
lin, which contemplated a careful in- 
spection of the great municipal exhibits 
of American cities and those of Ger- 


many, France and other European 
countries. 

Unfortunately few availed them- 
selves of the unusual opportunity, 


but there is reason to believe that the 
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various municipal exhibits will be 
assembled in our large cities, 
possibly Chicago, for future examina 
tion, and it is confidently hoped that an 
American Municipal Exposition will 
eventually result from the interest now 
developing in the subject. In_ itself 
Civic Day may lead to no immediate 
concrete results, but the meeting of 
representatives of so many influential 
bodies is none the less a point of de- 
narture, an indication of mutual 
sympathies and aims, a bond of union 
and a significant sign of the times. 
The idea of holding the Civic Day ses- 
sions is believed to have been origi- 
nated by Mr, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, secretary of the National Munici- 
pal League and members of the Amer- 
ican Civic Federation, and the arrange- 
ment of the program and sessions was 
entrusted to a joint committee consist- 
ing of Mr. John A. Butler of Milwau- 
kee, President James of the North- 
western University, now president of 
the State University of Illinois, and 
Mr. John Davis of Detroit. 


one of 


Notes and Articles of Social and 
Industrial Interest 


A Trade Union Educational 


Experiment 

Free University extension lectures 
under the auspices of a trades and la- 
bor assembly in a spacious municipal 
auditorium built by the city for the use 
of all its citizens—such is the happy 
combination of forces at work in 
Springfield, Ohio. It is a sad com- 
mentary upon the relations, or lack of 
relations between municipal enterprise, 
educational influences and the labor 
movement that we must hail this in- 
stance as unique. It is a harbinger 
we trust of a genera! co-operation that 
will be at work in many another lo- 
cality and that will be regarded by all 
classes of citizens as belonging to the 
natural order of things. 


An account of the Springfield arrange- 
ment is to be found in a recent number of 
the “University Record,’ published by the 
University of Chicago and containing ma- 
terial of exceptional interest concerning the 

and far reaching system of 
extension work carried on by 
The lectures at Springfield 


labor organiza 


remarkable 
university 
that university. 
under the auspices of the 


tion have been running three years. Prof. 
Charles Zeublin gave the first course upon 
“Phases of British Municipal Life,’ with 


stereopticon illustrations. The average at- 
tendance at these lectures was over eight 
hundred. The next season Prof. Zeublin 


again was secured and an average of over 
one thousand came to each of six lectures 
upon “American Municipal Progress.” Last 
Year Dr. Ira W. Howerth gave course 
on “Our Country” and the attendance taxed 
the capacity of the auditorium which seats 
1.400. This year Dr. Howerth is to speak 
on “Phases of the Labor Movement.” 

The Trades and Labor Assembly bears 
the entire cost of the lectures and opens 
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them free of charge to the public. The ex- 
pense is reduced to the minimum of lec- 
turer’s fees, traveling and hotel bills, the 
city asking nothing for the use of its au- 
ditorium, and the newspapers very gener- 
ously contributing _— advertising. The 
: Assembly was de- 


money expended rd 
rived from its Labor Day celebrations and 
other entertainments. Che ve ilue of the 


on in popularizing this educational 
work was appreciated so deeply that the As- 
sembly purchased one of its own. The press 
of the city congratulates the Trades and 


stereoptic 





Labor Assembly most cordially upon the suc- 
cess of the work. “It was particularly fortu- 
nate that he (Professor liowerth? should 


have been brought here by the Tr 


Labor Assembly. 





ades and 
} 
al 


This fact alone assur 











m of a hearing by’a class of citizens which 
would have been conspicuous by its absence 
the same course had been given under oth 

spices 

| Preside Secretary of \ 

nb 1 comme ng upon the effect of 
enterprise said: 

“The University Ext ectures in 
vay interfere with the educational work con 
stantly carried on by the trade unions, nor 
( exc I m the plat ) 1¢ ib] 
leaders of the movement. On the cont 
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Household Work: Its Condi- 
tions to be Systematical- 


ly Studied 


The extraordinary revelation of the 
evils conn | with the employment 
agencic made by Miss Frances A. Kel- 
lor, fellow of the College Settlement As- 


sociation, stirred people of influence to 
action. Those who read the article in 
Tur Commons for 1 


ast May, in 
which Miss Myrta L. Jones outlined 
the results of Miss Kellor’s investiga- 
tion, will remember that a bill to remedy 
the situation in the large cities of New 
York state aaeeik and passed 
at the last session of the legislature of 
That it became a law was 
to the tireless ef- 


was intro 


that state. 
due almost entirely 
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forts of Miss Kellor and her friends in 
the College Settlement Association and 
the Women’s Municipal League ot 
New York in repeatedly coming to Al- 
bany to urge its passage. 

A far reaching development of this 
study by Miss Kellor is the formation 
ofan Inter-Municipal Committee on 
Household Research, representing the 
cities of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. The first volume appearing 
under the auspices of this committee 
will contain the-report on the Intelli- 
gence offices. The book will be entitled 
“Out of Work” and will be written by 
Miss K<ellor. 

To get at the fundamental 
conditions of domestic service is the 
purpose of this committee. It hopes 
thus to make a basis for future efforts 
toward a solution of some perplexing 
problems. The need for co-operation 
is emphasized and request is made for 
suggestions, criticisms or information. 
\n association has been formed in New 
York with a membership fee of one 
dollar, and with the following objects 
to study the existing phases of house- 
hold work, to aid in securing fair con- 
ditions for the employer and employee 
and to place their relations on a sound 
business basis. 

The following 


facts of 


prospectus is of in- 








terest: 

The Inter-Municipal Committee on House- 
hold Research, representing the three cities 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia. an 

neces that it will open in each city Bu 
us of Information, for the pury r stt 
g¢ the conditions of household work. The 
nizations ré epreserited in this movement 

( The Woman's Educational and Indus 
trial Union, Boston, with its bureau at 264 
Boylston St.; The New York Association 
f Household Research, with its bureau 

1 East 23rd St.. in charge of its Secretary, 

et M. Rhodes: the Housekeep- 





l 
ince an 





id Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
Walnut St. The mem- 
Inter-Municipal Committee are: 


f 
ol 


tices at 1325 


rs of the 


Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, Boston, Presi- 
dent of the Educational Union; Miss Mar- 
garet D. Dreier, New York, President of the 
New York Association; Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Hamilton Vice-President of the Housekeep- 
ers’ Alliance: Mrs. Wm. Lybrand, Chairman 
of the Social Science Department of the 
Civic Club, and Miss Frances A. Kellor, 
Fellow of the College Settlements Associa- 


tion, General Sec’y. 
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This Committee will start simultaneously 
from its bureaus, in each city, the investiga- 
tion of the various phases of household work 
and will render educational and practical 
service to employers and employees. The 
work in the three cities will be uniform, re- 
presentative and comparative. The details 
of the work will be carried out by the local 
organization in each city. In Boston this is 
by the Domestic Reform League of the 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union; 
in New York, by a new Association for 
Household Research, interested members of 
which includes: Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Ly- 
man Abbot, Mrs. Felix Adler, Miss Grace 
H. Dodge, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Miss Virginia Potter, Mrs. 
Treman J. Backus, Mrs. Chas. Cuthbert 
Hall, Mrs. S. Ollesheimer, Mrs. Charles N. 
Judson, Mrs. Barclay Hazard, Miss Rose 
Sommerfeld, Miss Elizabeth Williams, Miss 
Leonora O’Reilly, Miss Margaret L. Chan- 
ler and Miss Margaret D. Dreier, in Phila- 
delphia by the Housekeepers’ Alliance, of 
which Mrs. John H. Converse is President, 
and the Civic Club of which Mrs. Mathew 
Baird is President. 


The objects of these bureaus will be: 


First: To study at first hand, the condi- 
tions surrounding household work, in a con- 
servative. impartial way so as to place the 


most reliable information possible before 
employers and employees. 
Second: To be of practical service to em- 


ployers and employees: (a) by furnishing 
lists of recommended, approved and reliable 
employment agencies; (b) information about 
training schools for household workers; (c) 
lists of reliable lodging houses for employ- 
ees; (d) information which will enable em- 


ployers to secure day-workers, daily service - 


employees, nurses, and other household 
workers; (e) suggestions for advantageous 
advertising for employers and employees; 
(f) special investigations of value to indi- 
vidual employers and employees; — in fact, 
all lines of information which affect this 
problem of household work. This informa- 
tion will be on file in the office, and will be 
gathered by the bureaus’ own investigators, 
by means of interviews, schedules of ques- 
tions, and by the co-operation of household- 
ers and others interested in furthering this 
work by giving their criticism, suggestions, 
experiences, and experiments, which will be 
of value to others. 

Aside from the bureau which is open to 
all, the Inter-Municipal Committee will pu- 
blish a monthly bulletin containing the best 
information it can gather along all lines of 
household work, and from all sources and 
sections of the country. 

Third: It hopes to co-operate with news- 
papers and magazines and furnish them with 
the best material it can command, in order 
that a genuine interest may be awakened in 
the broad general subject. For this part of 
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the work it is hoped to have the bureau 
freely used. 

Fourth: ‘To co-operate with universities 
or colleges giving courses which touch this 
problem; to encourage conferences and other 
methods by which employers will co-operate 
and place their individual knowledge at the 
disposal of all; to further all interchange of 
opinions and experiments upon this subject; 
and to aid in placing housework upon a 
sound industrial basis. 

This movement is not an employment 
agency, it is not competitive with any exist- 
ing business. It advocates no reforms, it has 
no theories whatever to prove, and it charges 
no fees whatever for any information or pub- 
lication. Its work is entirely co-operative 
and educational and it seeks not to solve any 
problem, for solutions lie only with the 
employer and employe, but only to place the 
situation clearly before them, and to do the 
little it can to advise and direct employers 
and employees to the sources which may 
meet their needs. 


Three Noteworthy Articles 
in the Labor Bureau 
Bulletin 


Profusely illustrated and comprehen- 
sive to a remarkable degree, the Sep- 
tember number of the Bulletin of the 
National Bureau of Labor, recently 
published, contains an invaluable fund 
of material on three special topics, 
“Housing of the Working People in the 
United States by Employers,” “Public 
Baths in the United States,’ and 
“Trade and Technical Education in the 
United States.” No less than 168 ex- 
ceedingly interesting pictures show the 
wonderful development along these 
three lines and nearly half of the 500 
or more pages in the bulletin are de- 
voted to the three articles. To attempt 
an adequate review of their contents is 
useless in small space; no one at all 
interested in any one of the subjects can 
afford to miss obtaining a copy of the 
bulletin for his immediate perusal and 
future reference. A few descriptive 
notes, however, will serve to show the 
great value and thoroughness of the in- 
formation placed at disposal. 

“Housing of the Working People in the 
United States by Employers” deals with the 
achievements of 14 large corporations which 
have expended much care and money in this 


direction. Among them are such well known 
ones as the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing 
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Company, Plymouth Cordage Company, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Americ 

Waltham Watch Company, Colorado Fuel 
iid Iron Company, and the Ludlow Manu 
facturing Associates. The plates show dwel- 
lings, street and back yard views, detailed 
plans and grouping, company clubhouses for 
employes, schoolhouses, hospitals, libraries, 
and inns are all pictured and described. De- 
tails of management are included together 
with accounts of the use and regulations of 
buildings for 





the club houses and other 
general use. 

“Public Baths in the United States”. show 
what has been done in 37 cities by municipal 
action and authority, and in 5 cities where 
nonmunicipal public baths are run. The il- 
lustrations accompanying this article give 
representations of exteriors, plans, locations 
ind surroundings, showing in some cases 
how river, lake, harbor or sea fronts are 
tilized, and a wide range of interior views. 
The latter afford a good idea of fixtures, 
showers, swimming tanks, and  laundrv 


facilities. 
“Trade and ‘Technical Education in the 


United States” 


supported anc 


describes state and privately 
l institutions not only, 
schools that have been established 
arge employing interests such as, for 
3 


oe. the Li il Pextile School. 


endowed 
hit 
il 


Ouite 1S 


interesting as the accounts of mechanica! 
rade schools are the descriptions of the 
dairy schools maintained by the states ot 


Wisconsin and Jowa at their state universi- 


se at such institutions as 





luskege¢ Three schools for women, teaclhi- 
ng such arts as dressmaking, needle work, 
oking, cooking for invalids, millinery, and 
ic | | Young Wom 

n’s Christian Association at Boston and New 
rk, and the Women’s Training School at 


x 
a Louis, are given attention \mong 
“ . 


nestic branches those of the 





stitutions to w considerable space is 
devoted are thi York Trade School, 
California Scl of Mechanical Arts, Pratt 


Institute, Hampton, and Tuskegee. 


The Labor Press cn Wein- 
seimer’s Conviction 


Aiter the exposure and summary 
punishment of Sam Parks for the crime 
of extortion, it would that an 
example had been made that ought to 
have deterred any official representa- 
tive of labor from pursuing a similar 
course. And the denunciation from 
labor’s own lips of such traitorous 
betrayal of labor’s good name was quite 
as severe a reproach to any man with 
the slightest sense of honor left as the 
criminal conviction. The fear of 
neither was felt by Weinseimer. His 


seem 
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brazen words which he used when he 
compelled Essig, the master plumber, 
to pay $2,700 to have a strike called off, 
‘i am in the labor business for money. 
You've got that job, and it is worth 
$3,000 to me. They won't catch me as 
they did Parks,” show this man Wein- 
seimer to be utterly devoid of honor or 
of even a decent regard for the men 
who extended their confidence to him 
when they chose him for their leader 
and entrusted him with their interest 
and reputation. The labor 
fully as sensitive to the reprehensible 
character of Weinseimer’s offence and 
as outspoken in denunciation as any 
one, and we quote from an editorial 
that recently appeared in The Railway 
Conductor, whose able editor, Mr. E. 
EK. Clark, contributed to the last niim- 
ber of THe Commons the widely 
noticed article on “The Ethics of 
Christianity Reflected in the Labor 
Movement :” 


press is 


The conviction of Phillip Weinseimer of 
b] ickm ul is one for which organ} d ib r 
al and the New York Build 


Trades Alliance in particular, of 


Ml gener 





was President, should render thanks to the 
‘authorities of New York City for ridding 


t of one of its worst kind of enemies Phe 
worst kind of an enemy because such men 





al bond of sympathy or feeling 
for the laboring man, but are at heart graft 
ers and blackmailers, who get and use the 
power delegated to them for the sole pur- 
pose of using the office to further the filling 
of their own pockets. 

Weinseimer committed the rankest kind of 
a crime, not oniy against organized lal 
in general, but against societ 
say nothing of the baseness of his treachery 


toward those who placed almost the very life 


1 


and wus¢ fulness of their 
hands. We realize, of course, that sensible 
and fair-minded people will not 
gainst organized labor the sins comm 
by any single individ 





1 lual, be his nan 
or Weinseimer or he who will next go 
wrong, And we think that orga | 
should rejoice whenever one who has been 

traitor to it and a disgrace to his country 
ind humanity is brought to justic | 
members -of organized labor should be taught 





t 
to think that crime committed by one of 
their members against the moral or statute 
laws of the land, is a more heinous one, at 

them. than if committed by « vho 


s not a member of organized labor. 
We do not believe that organized la- 


the downward path either morally 


Parkses. Weinseimers 


or physically and thi 

















Sherlock Holmes 


Deciphered Could 
This! You? 







gy On the eve 


of the great football 
game between Oxtord and 


Cambridge the “star”’ player ot 





Z the latter team disappeared. 


Sherlock Holmes 


the peer of all detectives, deciphered the hiero- 
glyphics on this blotter. With this clew he traced 
and found the lost member. ‘The Household 
Number of 
Collier 
1ers 

for December, issued November 26th, contains the 
story, It is called “The Adventure of the Missing 
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and others of their ilk are but excresences 

ulcers upoh its body politic. The crisis in 
the organized labor movement has long since 
passed and it has for some time been one of 
the upbuilders of much of the present indus- 
trial advancement. 


A’ Municipal Museum for 
Chicago 


After the great interest aroused by 
the German Municipal Exposition, the 
detailed and copiously illustrated re- 
ports of which are now eliciting the 
adimiration of numbers of students of 
municipal affairs in this country, and 
the unique collection of municipal 
exhibits at the St. Louis Exposition, 
it is a source of gratification to Chi- 
cago to announce the establishment of 
a permanent Municipal Museum. The 
preliminary work has been done during 
the last few weeks, and a fund of $15,- 
000 is now required to complete the 
project. The directors include a list 
of representative citizens, with Mayor 
Harrison as Honorary President, ex- 
officio; John W. Eckhart, President of 
the Chicago Library, as Honorary 
Vice-President, ex-officio; Professor 
George E. Vincent of the University of 
Chicago, President; Charles L. Hutch- 
inson, President of the Art Institute, 
Treasurer, and George E. Hooker, Sec- 
retary of the City Club, Secretary. 
We quote from the first official an- 
nouncement : 


Some of the most important municipal 
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exhibits at St. Louis will have to be pur- 
chased, and their purchase will probably in- 
duce the gift of others to the Museum on a 
sufficient showing as to its substantial char- 
acter. Prospective donors, however, and 
especially representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, must be shown that its scope and 
resources warrant their making it the re- 
pository of valuable exhibition material. It 
is expected that the Public Library Board 
will tender the use of vacant rooms in the 
Library Building for installing the Museum, 
so that it will be located at the heart of the 
city and in a monumental, fire-proof public 
building. 

The idea that municipal progress may be 
exhibited by plans, charts and models, is 
comparatively new. The World’s Fair at 
Chicago contained no such exhibits, and the 
first attempts in this direction, made at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900, were naturally 
much less complete than those at St. Louis. 
Even at St. Louis their experimental char- 
acter is evidenced by the fact that the very 
valuable and carefully prepared municipal 
exhibits are scattered through numerous 
buildings, having been classified under So- 
cial Economy, ‘Transportation, Municipal 
Art. Hygiene, Liberal Arts, and several other 
heads. : 

The great success of the German Municipal 
Exposition at Dresden last year, and its tonic 
influence in Germany upon the whole field 
of municipal art and administration, indi- 
cate something of the value which would be 
realized from a permanent exhibit on these 
subjects in Chicago. It would not only 
stimulate popular interest in city improve- 
ments and furnish a place where school 
children, as well as adults, could study such 
matters, but its graphic and comparative 
showing of what other great cities are ac- 
complishing in the work of city-building 
would also furnish valuable information to 
Council committees and to the administrative 
officers of the city. 


College Settlement Association 
Myrta L. Jones, Editor 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Electoral Board of the College Settle- 
ment Association was held on Octo- 
ber 29 at the Philadelphia Settlement, 
433 Christian Street. Miss Katharine 
Coman, president of the Association, 
occupied the chair. The morning was 
devoted to the regular business, the 
reports of committees and college chap- 
ters and included a review of the edu- 
cational work of the Association by 
Miss Vida Scudder. The fellowship 


scheme, reported as a plan last year, is 
now in successful operation. Under 
the action of the Electoral Board, estab- 
lishing joint fellowships with the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, and with 
Smith, Wellesley and Swarthmore, 
several appointments have been made, 
Miss Frances H. Kellor continuing her 
timely and important study of the Prob- 
lem of Domestic Service, as joint fel- 
low of the A. C. A. and the C. S. A. 


Wellesley has joined us in a scholar- 
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ship, the holder of which, Miss Clara 
More of the class of 1904, is to be first 
in residence at the Chicago Commons 
and later at the New York College Set- 
tlement. Miss More will, in connec- 
tion with her more practical work, 
study the facilities for rational recrea- 
tion available for wage-earners. 

Miss Mary Gore Smith is to be the 
fellow on the Smith College founda- 
tion, and is spending her year at Deni- 
son House in Boston, engaged in a 
study of the conditions, good and bad, 
which surround our new Italian immi- 
grants. Miss Dudley, in her report as 
head worker at Denison House, re- 
minds us that it is but a scant glimpse 
of the attractive side of American life 
which the foreigner, coming to our 
shores, is able to command. An Ttalian 
woman who began to come to the Set- 
tlement was asked how long she had 
been in this country. 

“Twelve years,’ was her reply. 
“How does it happen, then, that you 
speak so little English?” asked the new 
friend, to which the answer was, 
“What would you? I have lived all 
the time in Boston, and in Boston, you 
know, one has no opportunity to hear 
the English spoken.” 


Miss Williams reports that in the 
New York Settlement it is necessary 
to conduct the Mothers’ Meetings in 
German or Yiddish, and it is a common 


experience to find that the parent feels 


that the normal influence of life in 
America is bad for the child. “I can 
do nothing with him,’ one mother 


complains; “he was born in America.” 


For the Publication Committee Miss 
Scudder reported that they had never 
been more full of vitality than during 
the past year. “They feel,” she said, 
“that the enlightenment of the social 
conscience is as important as the direct 
activities of the Association’s several 
Settlements. The new edition of the 
“Bibliography of Settlements,” in prep- 
aration, by our ex-president, Mrs. F. H. 
Montgomery, is well under way and 
will soon enable us to retrace the recent 
milestones in the progress of the Set- 
tlement movement. 
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The Publication Committee has 
brought out during the year a series 
of short syllabi or study courses, 
which it hopes to sell to Women’s Clubs 
or other groups of people who may care 
for the study of social questions and 
they will continue to issue such syllabi 
as they find a demand for them. 

Miss Coman, in a brief address 
after the intermission, during which a 
delightful luncheon was served by the 
Philadelphia Committee, spoke of the 
value of the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation, in that it offers a special appeal 
to the college constituencies. It en- 
deavors to bring all college women 
within the scope of a common purpose 
and a ‘common work and to inspire 
them with a common ideal—to these 
cloistered communities the Association 
tries to present its work, tries to say to 
-ach freshman, “You are entering upon 
a great privilege. Do you not owe 
something to those who are deprived 
of your opportunities, will you not join 
yourself to a movement, three thousand 
strong, which is endeavoring to quicken 
the social conscience ?” 

“Our Association as a whole,” pre- 
dicts Miss Scudder, “is to constitute a 
body of people ever more consecrated 
to faith in the Democracy. This faith 
was once, and not so very long ago, an 
impulse, or at best a reasoned theory ; 
it is becoming a true religion with a 
rapidly developing code of conduct; a 
code of which we gladly watch the 
expansion and which it is our privilege 
and aim to extend through all social 
classes.” 


The exercises of the day were con- 
cluded by the reading of the interesting 
reports of the head workers of the New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia Settle- 
ments, Miss Williams, Miss Dudley and 
Miss Davies. Each presented in an at- 
tractive form, the work she represents. 
Space forbids my giving anything like 
an adequate impression of these re- 
ports, but from that of Miss Davies 4 
have selected her account of, the life of 
a scholar in the Philadelphia Settle- 
ment as likely to prove of general inter- 
est to all Settlements which have 
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adopted or which intend to adopt this 
method of training workers. 


M. L. J. 


The Settlement scholarships should 
receive more attention, locally, than 
has been given them. The Association 
has shown its appreciation of their 
value by adding Association scholar- 
ships to those already mentioned by its 
several Settlements. It has also estab- 
lished fellowships, which are more 
directly in the line of academic life, 
standing for investigation of specific 
problems and the presentation of results 
in published form. The scholarship 
may represent rather the trade-school 
life. The scholar is the social appren- 
tice, conquering her ignorance and sub- 
duing her ineptitude, storing up knowl- 
edge and skill in the use of tools and 
materials, in the laboratory of daily 
experience. The scholarship is usually 
held by a college graduate and thus it 
represents the culmination in the most 
concrete form of an extended general 
training. 
ment, the full “scholar’s course” is two 
years in length. In the first year an 
extremely varied activity under direct 
supervision is prescribed. In the sec- 
ond year, time is allowed for two 
courses at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and at the Settlement more scope is 
given to the capacity for initiative, for 
skill in organization and for the exer- 
cise of disciplinary and managerial tal- 
ent. The scholar.at the end of her two 
years’ course should be as well fitted to 
occupy a responsible position in some 
line of social service work as is the 
graduate student of the university 
when he takes his second degree, to 
assume a parallel responsibility in the 
academic world. It would seem self- 
evident that the same educational 
theory and interest which maintain 
scholarships and fellowships in colleges 
and universities, might be counted upon 
for the support of scholarships in Set- 
tlements. In fact, however, interest 
has not been turned in large degree 
into this channel, probably because 
knowledge of the opportunity has not 
been made sufficiently general. 


“ 
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The scholarship fund is not so pic- 
turesque in its appeal as is, for exam- 
ple, the playground and gymnasium 
fund or the summer outing fund. 
Energize the imagination but a little, 
however, and it takes on its true char- 
acter as the foundation of the most 
varied pleasure and profit for large 
numbers. I quote at some length 
from a description of the scholar’s life 
given by a former incumbent of the 
scholarship at the Philadelphia House, 
not only to illustrate the nature of the 
scholarship, but also to present a fair 
average picture of a large part of the 
Settlement living, so far as it concerns 
itself with the daily detail of immediate 
service, rather than with specific and 
defined lines of work. 


From another Settlement House 
comes the story of a prosperous looking 
visitor, who swept in, announced her 
desire to see the House, passed the 
whole plant in hasty review while her 
carriage waited at the door and then 
swept out with the remark, “Well, I’m 
sure this is a great and noble work you 
are doing, whatever it is!” Should 
this sketch of the occupations of one 
resident meet the eye of uncertainty 
and of inquiry, it may help to clear the 
haze before it. 

“The scholar’s work,” writes Miss 
X, “has shown a tendency to greater 
specialization especially during the sec- 
ond year of residence; but the purpose 
of the scholarship, which is to train a 
woman for general Settlement work, 
precludes a classified, or indeed, a sys- 
tematized arrangement of her day. Her 
position in a Settlement where there is 
much to be done and too few people to 
do it, is that of a woman-of-all-work 
rather than that of a resident following 
some favorite line of experiment or 
accomplishment. At the beginning of 
her first year, her first definite respon- 
sibility lay among the complexities of 
play-ground ethics. She was banker 
six nights a week; in the morning she 
took the youngest resident to the nurs- 
ery and at night she brought him 
home; she played the piano for gym- 
nastics, dancing and the children’s 
operettas. She substituted when the 
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English characters did not arrive and 
a little later in the year she organized a 
boys’ club. During the winter and 
spring she was in charge of the “study 
room,” open three evenings a week, 
and tried to keep in touch with the’ reg- 
ular teachers of the children who 
studied under her eye. She ran er- 
rands, attended teas and lectures and 
a few meetings with civic and industrial 
programs. She washed, repaired and 
re-catalogued the circulating library of 
pictures. It was her duty to do gen- 
eral policing during sewing school, to 
thread the needle for the tiniest hands 
and strictly to evict the persistently 
obstreperous. 

The first year helps the scholar to 
find herself socially and subjectively. 
The second does, or ought, to point 
the way toward her greatest objective 
utility. The second year opened with 
three weeks at the Country Club. The 
climax of this experience was a rec- 
ord-breaking feat as an accompanist 
for Moody and Sankey hymns. With- 
out once rising from the piano the 
scholar played one Sunday afternoon 
for two hours and twenty minutes, 
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while a score of Scotch and North-of- 
Ireland husbands, wives and bairns 
went through the hymnal. Compensation 
for the wear of nerves and muscles 
eme with the appreciative remarks of 
Mr. MacP——— at the close of the 
exercise. “You are the Lord’s mes- 
senger,” he said. “I was sair grieved 
the morn that I wasna’ in the house of 
God, till this afternoon. He was far 
nearer to me than he maistly is.” 


The second year brought also the 
benefit of two courses in the Graduate 
School of the University and enough 
time was set free from the detail of the 
activities at the Settlement House for 
gathering material for a study of the 
amusements offered by the theaters, 
dance halls, dramatic and educational 
gayeties of the foreign-born communi- 
ties near the Settlement. 


Toward these actual and more or 
less formal studies, Settlement thought 
seems to be tending and this yields 
another reason for the preparatory 
training which a scholarship furnishes 
to a woman looking toward Settlement 
life.” 





From Social Settlement Centers 


A new edition of the “Bibliography of Settlements” is being prepared. Names 
and addresses of new settlements, new material of old, and suggestions for the 
improvement of the next edition over the old will be gratefully received by the 
editor, Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, 5548 Woodland avenue, Chicago, Jil. 


The Volksheim, Hamburg 


Epitor’s Note: For this exceedingly in- 
teresting account of the social settlement in 
Hamburg we are indebted.to one of its resi- 
dents, Dr. Fr. Schomerus. At present Dr. 
Schomerus is traveling in this country to 
observe industrial conditions, and employers’ 
welfare work especially. Concerning this he 
is collecting data for a large manufacturer 
in Hamburg who employs no less than 6,009 
men. It is significant that the particular 
point upon which Dr. Schomerus is most 
desirous to gather information is the work- 
ing out of a democratic spirit in the methods 
of industrial welfare work. 

It will interest many settlement people to 
know that Baron Albert Von Westenholtz, 
who spent much time a couple of years ago 
in visiting settlements in this country, is at 
present engaged in the work of the “Volks- 


heim” and is just now exerting influence 
upon the Hamburg legislature to provide 
public playgrounds for the city. In urging 
this course of action he is making use of 
much descriptive material concerning the 
playground movement in American cities. 


It is not generally known, that the Set- 
tlement movement has spread over to Ger- 
many and is represented in that country by 
the so-called “Volksheim” in Hamburg, 
founded in July, 1901. The rented rooms of 
the Volksheim are located in’ the South- 
east of Hamburg, near the docks, a district 
inhabited throughout by a working class 
population. The purposes of the settlement 
are to create a natural place, where members 
of the well-to-do and educated classes may 
become acquainted by free intercourse with 
the life, the views and wants of the work- 
men, to educate them to a better understand- 
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ing of the labor-movement and the needs 
of modern society and to fit them for the 
work of social reform. At the same time 
the founders hope that their practical work 
and personal relationship with members of 
the working-classes will help a little to lift 
up and brighten the life in these districts. 
A settlement in Germany has to face per- 
haps greater difficulties than in any other 
country. The German idustrial workman, 
at least the thinking one, believes in Social- 
ism and the doctrines of Karl Marx, has 
a strong ciass-feeling against everything 
which does not come through the channels 
of his political party, and every movement 
and effort, started by the upper classes or 
the church, is suspected as a means to draw 
the thought of the people away from the 
socialistic party. As there has been much 
wicked and stupid fighting against this party, 
the workman is to a certain extent justified 
in having that suspicion, and it was no won- 
der that he distrusted us too. So we had 
to win his confidence that we did not have 
our meetings, discussion, workmen-clubs, 
clubs of apprentices, etc., to fight the party, 
but that we did our work as broad minded 
men with a good will for the common welfare 
and without any political or class-prejudice 
at all. It is surprising, how soon the people 
understand you, if you meet them in the right 
spirit and with an open heart. The num- 
ber of workmen, who came within the influ- 
ence of the settlement, increased from month 
to month, from year to year, and now after 
three years of extensive work the Volksheim 
is deep-rooted in the minds of the people and 
identified with the population of the dis- 
trict which includes about 35,000 inhabitants. 
There are lectures with discussion every 
Thursday night in the winter and entertain- 
ments of high artistic nature every Sun- 
day afternoon. In these the works or 
compositions of only one artist are given 
each afternoon, so that the hearer gets a 
comprehensive idea of the character, life, 
works and individuality of one artist at a time. 
Among those studied have been Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert, Mendelsohn, Bartholdy, 
Brahms, Lowe. Gottfried Keller and Schiller. 
On two nights a week two or three lawyers or 
judges give advice in legal matters and 
everyday affairs of life. This institution has 
proved to be a most necessary and useful 
one in a workman-district. As the Volks- 
heim is still young, only four workmen- 
clubs have been formed on natural science, 
social science, dress and the Low-German 
language, in each of which about 20 work- 
men and college-bred men come together. 
Besides these clubs there exist nine flour- 
ishing so-called “Yugendvereinen,” 5 for 
male apprentices of 15-18 years of age (each 
30-110 members), two for girls of the same 
age and two for male adults of 18 years and 
older. The boys and girls elect a governing 
body of their own, but the leader is always 
a member of the Volksheim, who is assist- 
ed by from 6 to 10 helpers. These “Vereine” 
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meet generally once a week, but have special 
classes and clubs for languages, literature, 
history, football, gymnastic exercises and so 
on for those who are especially interested in 
these things. As there are no meetings and 
entertainments in the summer, the Volks- 
heim arranged instead of them Sunday-ex- 
cursions and exhibitions of reproduced pic- 
tures. To give the workman a chance to get 
pictures of artistic value for his home, differ- 
ent from those he gets in the furniture-shop, 
the Volksheim offered the exhibited pictures 
and copies of them for sale and sold 360 the 
first summer, 280 the second. 

For all these purposes larger and better 
equipped rooms have become necessary and 
after sufficient money was provided by sev- 
eral public-spirited people, the Volksheim 
went on to erect a building, which will prob- 
ably be finished in the spring of 1905. There 
is one great point of difference from all the 
English and American settlements. There 
are residents and the executive committee 
urges upon the workers to become residents, 
but they do not live together in the Volks- 
heim nor are rooms provided for them in 
the new building. They live as lodgers in 
different private workmen-families of the 
district so as to share in this way the care 
and joy of a single family and to get closer 
connections with other families. 

The recently published annual report with 
interesting descriptions of the settlement and 
its activities will be forwarded freely to any- 
one interested in the work if a letter is 
addressed to “Das Volksheim, Hamburg 27, 
Germany.” 


Lawrence House, Baltimore 


For several years the headquarters of the 
settlement activity have been at 816 West 
Lombard street. Within the last few months 
the place has been enlarged by the addition 
of the adjoining house, 814, and during the 
summer both houses were put in thorough 
repair, 816 having been put in order for club 
purposes and the newer acquisition having 
been attractively fitted up and furnished as 
a home for the residents. 

There will be eight of the latter this sea- 
son instead of only two, as in former years, 
and all of these, with one exception, will give 
all of their time to the settlement work. Miss 
Alice E. Robbins, who has had experience 
in settlement work in New York and Lon- 
don and who has been in charge at Lawrence 
House for the past two years, remains as 
head resident, and associated with her are 
Miss Ehrhart, who comes from Pennsylva- 
nia and who is in charge of the kindergarten; 
Miss May de Hart, of New Jersey, the as- 
sistant kindergartner; Miss Katherine Wiley, 
of Fredonia, N. Y.. who is a graduate of the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and who has 
charge of the domestic science clubs and 
the classes in cookery; Miss Maud Dobie, of 
Plattsburg, N. Y.: Mrs. Hammond and her 
daughter, Miss Juliet Hammond, of St. 
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The Love Songs from the Wagner Operas have, for the first time, been worthily put into 
English. Richard Le Gallienne has translated them with a charm that will make them endeared 
forever. The accompanying decorations in color, by J. C. Leyendecker, are superb, and well 
worthy of this master feature. 

Other contributors to this number are: 
Robert Grant, F. Hopkinson Smith, Alice 
Brown, Elmore Elliott Peake, Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting, L. Frank Baum, the author of “The Wizard 
of Oz,” etc., Julia Magruder, Albert Bigelow 
Paine, Grace MacGowan Cooke, Gustav 
Kobbé, Lillie Hamilton French, Dr. Grace 
Peckham Murray, Florence Earle Coates, Aloy- 
sius Coll, Carolyn Wells, Jennie Pendleton Ew- 
ing. This issue contains superb illustrations in 
color and in black and white, by J. C. Leyen- 
decker, Martin Justice, L. D'Emo, Paul J. 
Meylan, S. Werner, Christine S. Bredin, Herbert 
Paus, Harry Stacey Benton, F. Richardson, 
R. Emmett Owen and Harry A. Linnell. 


FASHION PLATES 
IN COLORS 


The midwinter fashions are shown in profusion in full 
color and in black and white. Better this month than ever 
—as we promised they would be. Getting nearer to per- 
fection with each issue—the styles shown this month are 
simply temptations—the best way to overcome them is to 
yield to them. 


The Delineator may be secured of your newsdealer, or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers at 15 cents a copy, $1.00 a year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Butterick Building, New York City. 
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quate discussion of these large and growing 
institutions. The beginning of the juvenile 
court and probation system is briefly con- 
sidered. The explanation of that system dur- 
ing the past two years would afford material 
for another interesting chapter. One of the 
most interesting portions of the book is that 
devoted to the discussion of the subsidy, or 
contract system, Mr. Folks presents fairly 
on pages 145 to 148 the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the subsidy system of ap- 
propriations of public funds to private insti- 
tutions. 

The advantages are (a) “it removes the 
whole matter from the influence of partisan 
politics.” (b) “It enlists the interests of 
public spirited and benevolent citizens as 
managers.” (c) “It saves the children from 
being known in the community as pauper 
children.” (d) “It is economical.” 

The objections are: (a) “It encourages 
parents to throw children upon the public 
for support.” (b) “It removes all incentive 
for keeping the number in institutions small, 
especially under the per capita system,” if 
liberal. (c) It “makes proper classification of 
children difficult.” 

Mr. Folks does not add the very important 
objection of creating “institutionalism” and 
deprives the children of initiative and in- 
dependence; nor does he point out in this 
connection the expensiveness of the subsidy 
plan, which calls forth appropriations from 
the California State Treasury to the amount 
of over $400,000 per year, and which contri- 
butes from state, county and municipal treas- 
uries in New York nearly $3,000,000 per year 
to private institutions and societies for 
children. 

In view of these facts we are inclined to 
question Mr. Folks’ conclusion, that “while 
the net results of the operations of the vari- 
ous systems until very recently would seem 
to favor the Michigan plan” (i. e., the plan 
of temporary state care in a state school for 
dependent children, with speedy placement 
in family homes, under supervision of a state 
agent), “it does not by any means follow that 
it would be wise for the states now having the 
contract system to abolish it and adopt the 
state system. On the contrary, it is much 
better, especially in New York, that the pre- 
sent promising efforts to overcome the ear- 
lier defects of the contract system, should be 
encouraged and given the fullest and fairest 
trial.” 

This admirable handbook is indispensable 
to every student of charitable methods and 
should form a part of every reference lib- 
rary. 

Hastincs H. Hart. 
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A Form of Investment that has Both Security and a 
High Rate of Interest to Recomnmiend it 


First of all, we wish to state that the ele- 
ment of speculation is entirely removed from 
the investment that we offer. 

The foundation is a solid, sound, long-es- 
tablished business enterprise. It is a grow- 
ing, expanding, thriving business that has reg- 
ularly declared a dividend of seven per cent. 
on its preferred stock. There has never been 
a failure or a slump in the history of the 
Company. 

Established Fifty Years 

The Pennsylvania Soap Company has a 
record of over half a century of uninterrupted 
success. In offering to the public 2,500 shares 
of the seven per cent. preferred stock at a 
par value of $100 per share, it is not seek- 
ing additional capital on which to conduct 
its business on the present basis. It does not 
need it. The Company is now earning seven 
per cent. for its present stockholders, and 
a careful reading of this page will clearly 
show its capability of doing as much for those 
who take advantage of this opportunity to 
acquire shares of the new stock. 


These are Facts 

The investment that we offer is 2,500 
shares of the seven per cent. preferred stock 
of The Pennsylvania Soap Company, at $100 
share, par value. With each share of the 
preferred stock sold we will give as a bonus 
one share of the common stock, par value 
Ss 


d 


25. 

The total value of the preferred shares 
offered is $250,000, which is fifty per cent. 
of the amount which we have already in- 
vested in cash. In other words, we have in- 
vested $500,000 of our own money before 
asking a dollar of outside money, and the 
total amount of outside money that we ask 
for is but half of what we ourselves have put 
in this business. 

We have two large factories at most a‘d- 
vantageous points of distribution: one at 
Lancaster, Pa.; one at Buffalo, N. Y 

We have more than $1,500,000 worth of 
orders at command. There is behind this 
business the cumulative force of fifty-five 
years’ uninterrupted success. 

We have a highly efficient manufacturing 
system, a perfected sales department, and 
an effective advertising method. During the 
past year we have been pushing two of our 
three leading staples, and are now arranging 
to push the third. The two articles which 
we refer to are Miller’s Soap (made with 
naphtha) and Miller’s Powerine. 


We Manufacture Hundreds of 
Other Brands 


While these three products are, as we have 
said. our leading staples, we manufacture 
hundreds of other brands of soaps and many 
perfumes to meet the demands of the retail 
drug and grocery trade, as ‘well as many 
special brands for large department and 
chain stores, for hotels, railroads, ete. | 

We export to twenty-seven countries. 

Our business as a whole has increased 
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more than fifty per cent. in one-year, which 
growth is entirely due to prudent manage- 
ment, personal energy, and persistent, intelli- 
gent advertising. 

The advertising which we have done in 
New York City has brought letters from 
dealers in all the large cities east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Carolinas, urg- 
ing advertising and organization for our 
product in their cities. So it will be readily 
seen that there already exists, in embryo, an 
enormous demand for our goods outside of 
our cultivated territory. We do not need 
or want more capital to prosecute our busi- 
ness on its present scale. What we do want 
this money for is to provide for the growth 
of our business. We have paid seven per 
cent. on our present amount of stock with 
our present facilities. With increased facili- 
ties we can even more readily pay seven 
per cent. on the increased amount of stock, 
because we can increase our production in 
more than direct ratio to the inerease in 
stock. 

Better than Bank or Trust Fund 

If you deposit money in bank at two, three, 
or even four per cent., or if you are invest- 
ing in “trust fund” securities, while this 
seven per cent opportunity is in sight, you 
do yourself an injustice, even without con- 
sidering the certainty of advance in price 
on The Pennsylvania Soap Company’s stock. 
Accumulations on $100 at seven per cent. in 
twenty years would be $387, as against $180 
at three per cent. But in the bank at three 
per cent. the value of the principal would 
remain stationary. 

We desire to distribute our stock among 
a large number of investors rather than to 
concentrate it among a few, for the reason 
that we believe every stockholder will be, in 
a sense, a salesman for our goods. We es- 
pecially solicit subscriptions of $100, $200, 
and up to $500. 

In event of stockholders wishing to sell, 
The Pennsylvania Soap Company will under- 
take the reselling of the stock at any time. 

We will send upon request a booklet giving 
full information about us, our goods, and 
our proposition. 

We will also send, without charge, sam- 
ples of Miller’s Soap, Miller’s Powerine, and 
Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap, so 
that you may practically demonstrate the 
worth of these goods. 

Write or call upon us. In fact, we espe- 
cially invite all prospective investors to call 
upon us personally and see our great plant. 
It you cannot make a personal visit, we will 
he glad to send a representative to you. As 
to the financial standing of this company, 
we refer you to Dun, Bradstreet’s, The Lan- 
caster Trust Comnany, Lancaster, Pa.; The 
Union Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
(Registrars of this stock.) 

Address all communications to 


J.G MILLER, Treasurer, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Tobey 


More care and skill are put upon Tobey 
Hand-Made Furniture than may seem neces- 
sary 

There is other furniture which will give 
good service and is worth the price asked 
for it, but which does not show the careful 
selection of the wood, the perfect fitting of 
the joints and the exquisitely beautiful finish 
that characterize the Tobey products. 

There is a constantly increasing class, 
however, that demands something better 
than simply good furniture. The wants of 
these people are fulfilled only by pieces that 
embody elegance and utility of the highest 
order. 


and-Made Furniture. 


In Tobey Hand-Made Furniture the most 
exacting requirements are met in every 
feature of design and construction. 


It is made of solid wood. There is no 
veneering, no machine carving, no stamped 
ornamentation on it. It is the handiwork 
of men who built this furniture as well as 
furniture can be built. 


Such furniture gives an individuality, an 
atmosphere to the home that only things of 
this kind can give. Furthermore, it will 
give its owner a lifetime of service and will 
pass as heirlooms to his children. 


The illustration above suggests the beauty of the hand carving put upon some of this furniture 


rich and artistic, but not obtrusive. 
all have a characteristic grace of pattern. 


7 


of furniture, 


curtains 


Other pieces have just a touch of carving, and others none, but 


We invite tnspection of our great collections 


and 


wall paper. 


Besides our own productions we carry the 


best works of other leading makers, 


The Tobey Furniture Co., 
Chicago. 
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Barler 
Ideal 
Oil 


Heaters 


HERE should be at least one Barler Heater in every 
home—more if needed. But one is an absolute necessity 
for damp and chilly days, for emergency, and for a help 

in heating all the time. There are other oil stoves. Be sure 
yours is a Barler. 


When you buy a Barler Heater you get comfort in heat 
that you have never known before—quick heat, healthful heat; 
heat without smoke, heat that you can move anywhere with 
safety, heat that you can regulate instantly, heat without 
trouble, heat for one cent an hour. 


Our folder, sent free on request, describes the different 


styles, the superior construction and gives prices. 


There is a dealer who sells Barler Ideal Heaters in nearly every town. If not, 


we will ship direct from Chicago, freight paid, giving the privilege of returning and 





money back if they do not work as we say. Write us to-day. 


A.C.Barler Mig.Co. 


105 Lake Street 
Chicago VY APA RA 
nearer een 
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“The One Thing Needful ” 


Toffee—or anything else intended for human consumption—is absolute 
oon The flavor, the taste, may be tempting, attractive. but if the 
article be not perfectly pure, it should not be eaten. 

\s the TOFFEE KING OF ENGLAND | have made a national repu- 
tation at home. It was made on merit only. | was ambitious to do 
ONE THING well That one thing was Toffee-making. I succeeded— 
far beyond my expectations. All Britons are eating my Toffee to-day. 
All Americans will be doing so a year from now. 


Mackintosh’s EXFR4 Toffee 


positively pure and gives the greatest satisfaction 
to young and old It has a delicious flavor of 
blended butter and sugar—with just a little “burny” 
taste to it to individualize it, and make you want 
more 

Every home ought to have my Toffee, because every family 
n America will sure ly sogees ite it. It is good alike for chil- 
dren and adults—for i old boys and girls’? as well as the 

\ I ask you to gi t a trial—you'll buy it afterwards of 
wn accord 
At all leading confectioners. If not on sale in your 
town we will send a 4-pound family tin for $1.60, 


or a large sample for 10 cents in stamps or silver. 


LAMONT, CORLISS @ COMPANY 
Importers and Sole Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York 
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